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A 
COMPARISON OF CELTIC WORDS FOUND IN 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE ayn ENGLISH 
DIALECTS wits MODERN CELTIC FORMS. 


PART II. 


In the first part of this inquiry, some examples were 
given of Celtic words in the English language that 
are, for the most part, the same in consonantal and 
vowel sounds as their equivalents in modern Celtic 
tongues. It was stated, however, that many of these 
Anglo-Celtic words vary from the present Celtic forms, 
and that they present generally a more archaic type, 
which is probably that which prevailed in the sixth 
and seventh centuries of our era. Some instances of 
this kind will now be given ; and the vowel sounds will 
properly come first under discussion. 

This part of our subject is, however, surrounded by 
many difficulties. The representation of these sounds 
by letters veries so much in the English and Welsh 
systems, ana also in the Welsh, as compared with the 
Irish or Gaelic, that a mere comparison of one letter, as 
of English uw, with Welsh u, would only mislead the 
reader who is not, in some degree, conversant with 
both languages. There are also in English many 
differences of pronunciation of the same vowel forms, 
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as in foot and root, blow and cow; but this is not all. 
There are many niceties of pronunciation which require 
an elaborate system of forms to represent them with 
perfect accuracy. Mr. A. J. Ellis has formed such a 
system in his work On Early English Pronunciation ; 
but it is much too extensive to be produced in this 
inquiry; nor can I assume that my readers are so 
generally acquainted with it as to make an expla- 
nation of it unnecessary, if it were adopted. 

There is also this difficulty in treating of English 
archaic words, that the vowel forms represent now, in 
some instances, different sounds from those which pre- 
vailed a thousand years ago, and that in this drifting 
from an original position, the Celtic words in our com- 
pound English tongue may have drifted also. The 
vowel 7, for instance, in such words as bright, light, 
etc., represents a sound which differs from that which 
was formerly denoted by it, and is still retained in 
some of our dialects. In Lancashire, the words bright, 
light, etc., are still pronounced by the common people 
as breeht, leeht, etc. The Welsh y also represents two 
different sounds. The English a, which was probably 
pronounced more uniformly by our ancestors, is now 
the sign of at least four distinct sounds, as in bat, 
father, ball, and fate. 

In the course of this investigation, I shall refer very 
slightly to any theories of the formation of the vowel- 
system in the Celtic languages, or in any other lan- 
guage. Those who may wish to examine these theories 
may consult the works of Schleicher, Brugmann, and 
De Saussure. My chief object, or, rather, my only 
object, is to present some facts with regard to the 
vowel and consonantal sounds of related words that 
may throw light upon the course which the Celtic lan- 
guages have taken since the Saxon conquest of England. 

I propose to mark some of the more common vowel 
sounds in English as follows :— 

The short vowels, as a in cat, e in dell, 2 in pit, 9 in 
cot, and wu in hut, by the several vowel forms. 
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The sound of a in father by 4; of a in ball, or au in 
caught, by @; of a in dale by é; of ea in peat by 4; of 
o in core by 6; of 00 in boot by ow; of ou in foul by 0. 

(1). @ (as a in bat). This vowel sound prevails 
more extensively in Anglo-Celtic words than in the 
corresponding terms in modern Celtic languages; show- 
ing a more ancient type, and favouring, in some degree, 
the theory of some modern philologists; that in the 
primitive Aryan tongue, before the formation of the 
present Indo-European classes, this was the only vowel 
sound. It is often represented in the Celtic languages, 
especially in Welsh, by e,' as in Greek compared with 
Sanskrit. Cf. Sans. bhar-a-mas with Gr. (Doric) 
dep-o-wes, Sans. ganas, Gr. yévos, ete. 


Aneo-CeLr. 4. Mop. Cetr. e. 
Arns, arnest, earnest money (Lanc.) W. ern, ernes, money given in pledge 
of an agreement (arrha, arrhabo 
Dav.). Arm. arres and erres, ar- 
gent donné pour |’exécution d’un 
marché; Ir. earnas (ernas), & 
bond, a tie. I would connect W. 
ern and Ir.ernas with Sans. rina= 
arna, debt, obligation, engage- 
ment 
f Brassicks, runch or wild mustard W. bresych yr yd, wild mustard; 
(Whitby) sinapi sylvestre (Dav.); Ir. prais- 
Brassocks, id. (Holderness) each (O'Reilly); Manx, brashlagh, 
id.; Lat. brassica, cabbage 
Cad, to nap or felt together (Cumb.) W. ceden, shaggy hair, nap of cloth; 
Ir. caitin; Gael. cattean (pron. 
katyan) id. ; Sans. kata, a mat 
Cadlock, wild mustard (Nhampton) W. cedw, mustard; Uys (for lych) 
an herb; Gael. duigh, id.; Sans, 
katu (1) of a pungent flavour ; (2) 
n. f, mustard? 
Capel, capul, a horse W. ceffyl, a horse; Ir. Gael. capall ; 
Slav. kobyla; Lat. caballus 





1 Cf. O. W. celmed, gl. efficax (Cod. Juv.) with Ir. calma, brave, 
strong. In the same Codex is found centhiiat, from a root, can. Cf. 
also Hmrys, the W. form of Ambrosius. 

2 The Manx brash-lagh, means large or thick plant; W. bras. 

5 The Sans. katw is a name given to different plants of a pungent 
kind, and among these to the Sinapis ramosa of Roxburgh. The 
W. cedw has lost its primitive meaning. The Sans. atu, sharp, 
biting (in taste), is referred by Grassman to a root, kart, to cut. 

18? 
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“Then Conscience upon his capul carieth forth faste, 
And Reson with hym ryt rownynge togideres.”’ 
Piers Ploughman, p. 66. (Wright’s ed.) 


Farr, to ache: generally, I believe, W. fferu, to freeze, to be benumbed, 
from cold (N.) to perish with cold ; ferru, algere, 
rigere (Dayv.); Ir. Gael. fuar, cold; 
: Manx, feayr, cold, starved 

Garr, to cry, to chirp W. geran, to cry, to squeak; vagire, 
ejulare (Dav.); Ir. Gael. gearan 
(geran) complaint; Sans. grz=gar, 

to sing, to cry out 


** Garryng and fliyng of briddus (birds).”’ 
Apol. Loll., p. 95. 


Hack, to hop on one leg (W.) W. hecian, to hop, to limp; hegl, a leg 

Hask, a basket made of rushes W. hesg, rushes. sedge ; hesor, a has- 

(Hassock, a reed,rush, tuft! of rushes sock; Arm. hesk, sorte de flaieul 

or grass, a mat ou roseau; Ir. Gael. seasg, sedge 
or bur-reed 

Ka (for kan ?) to see (E.) 0. W. cenio, to see. “ Cen et Cennis 


pro canfu, vidit, aspexit” (Dav.) ; 
Sans. fan, to shine; kan-ana, a 
one-eyed man 

Kaxes, cashes, the dry hollow stalks W. cecys, plants with hollow stems, 


of umbelliferous plants. (Plant- hemlock ; cegid hemlock; Corn. 
names, Britten); kecks, hex, plants  cegas; Arm. kegit, id. ; Sans. kak- 
with hollow stems, chiefly hem- sha, an herb, a climbing plant, a 
lock and meadow parsnep dry plant 


“The even mead that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, burnet and green clover 
he ani nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs.” 
Hen. V, v, 2. 


“Canon de suls, a kex, or elder sticke” (Cotgrave). 


Mag, an old cant word for a penny Gael meachain (mech), a luck-penny, 
(Dekker) (Nhamp.),a gratuity toa an abatement of rent; Ir. mea- 
servant (Scot.); meg,ahalfpenny chain, an abatement; meacan 
(Leeds) (mecan), hire, reward ; Fr. mahon, 

cuivre, médaille de cuivre (Roque- 
fort) 


The terminational form -an has also been retained, 
where in the modern representative we find e or 7, as in 


The different species of Sinapis are found only in the temperate re- 
gions of Europe and Asia. The original Aryan race must have been 
located, therefore, in a country where the climate was neither very 
hot nor very cold. 

1 “ Hassok, ulphus” (sea grass, or a kind that grows in moist 
places). Promp. Parv. 
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Organs, pigs; ‘“Sarve organs, 1.e., 
feed the pigs, a humorous desig- 
nation, probably from their discord- 
ant voices” (Holderness, E. D. 38.) 

Patherish, restless, ever turning round 
as if without sense; applied to 
sheep that have water on the 
brain (Sussex) 

Quart, joy, mirth 

Quert, joyful, in good spirits (Hall) 
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Gael, wirchean (urcen), a pig ; wir- 
chin (urcin), a pig ; Gael. oircean, 
id.; Ir. ore, “ orci, muc”,a pig (0. 
Ir. Glosses, p. 109) 

W. petrus, apt to start, hesitating ; 
Arm. bader, étourdi (dizzy, mazed, 
stupid) ? 


W. chwerthin, ridere, risus (Dav.) ; 
Arm. choarz, laughter; Corn. 
wharth, id.; W. chwardd, chwarth, 
a laugh, laughter; chwarddedig, 
laughing, joyous; Sans. krath, to 
be merry, to cause laughter 


“ Quyll thou art quene, in thy quart 
Hold these wurdus in thi herte.” 


Raq, to scold, to abuse (Hall). 0. 
Norse, hrekia, pellere, amare in- 
crepare (Haldorson) 

Scan, to look at keenly 


Wharre, crabs; the crab-tree (Ches. 
Lanc.) “as sour as wharre” (Ray) 


Anturs of Arthur, p. 10. 


W. rhegu, to curse ; imprecari, exe- 
crari (Dav.) 


Gael, sgeann (skena), to gaze, stare, 
glare at; Ir. Gael, sgean, a wild 
look ; O. W. cenio, to see 

W. chwerw, bitter ; amarus, acerbus 
(Dav.) ; Arm. chouwero, amer, qui 
@ une saveur rude et désagréable. 
Corn. wherow, bitter 


An Anglo-Celtic d@ is represented, however, more fre- 
quently by a Mod.-Celtic 0, probably due in some in- 
stances to a final w, which has disappeared. 


Amabyr, amvabyr', the old custom or 
price which was paid to the lord of 
the manor on the marriage of a 
tenant’s daughter (Cowell, Blount) 


Bannack, bannock,an oaten cake (N.) 


W. amobrwy, which denotes the same 
custom or fee; said by Dr. Pugh 
to be compounded of am, here 
meaning exchange or commutation, 
and gwobrwy, a reward, a fee; W. 
Gwobryn, a recompense 

Ir. Gael. dbonnach; Manx, bonnag, au 
oaten cake ; Gael. dannach, id. 


“Their bread and drink I had almost forgotten ; in- 
deed, it was not rusk, as the Spaniards use, or oaten 


cakes or bannacks, as in N. Britain.” 


1630.) 


(Taylor’s Works, 


1 The Anglo-Celtic amvabyr deserves notice as presenting an arch- 


aic form. 


The fee was common in England. (Spelman s. v. Mar- 





chet). ‘*Omnes tenentes de Tynemouth, cum contigerit, solvent 
layrewite [a fine for fornication | filiabus vel ancillis suis et etiam 
merchet pro filiabus suis maritandis.”—Rentale de Tynemouth, A.p. 
1378. (Brand, Pop. Antiq., ii, 116.) 
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Brannigan, a fat, puffy infant boy 
(Cumb.) 


Brat, filth 
Bratty, filthy, nasty (Lincoln) 


Calk, calkin, a sharp-pointed iron on 
the shoe of a horse 


Canakin, the plague (Bailey) 
Craddy, a daring feat (Lanc.,Linc.) 
Craddins, mischievous tricks (N.) 


Damkalia (for dam-kallat ?) irre- 
coverably lost (Lanc.) 


Darnock, a hedger’s glove. O. N. 
dornikur, stiff boots for wading 


Galore, plenty, plentifully (common 
in Eng. dialects) 
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O. Ir. Gael. dronn; W. dron, a breast, 
a protuberance ;' Gael. bronnach, 
big-bellied, corpulent; dronnag, a 
gudgeon, a little bulky female. 
Arm. bronnegen, a lump of fat. 
Sans. vrinda=barnda, a round 
mass, a heap (?), vrinta, a breast, a 
round lump (mamelon) 

Ir. Gael. brod, a blemish, filth ; drod- 
ach, filthy, nasty ; Manx, broghe, 
dirty ; W. drwnt, foul, dirty 

W. col, a peak, a sting, the awn of 
corn; aculeus, arista (Dav.); 0. 
W. colginn, arista (Cod. Juv.); 
Arm. kal, kéloen, Vépi des diffé- 
rents grains; Ir, Gael. calg, a 
sting, a prickle 

Ir. Gael. conach, murrain 

Ir. Gael. crodha, brave, daring ; cro- 
dhachd, bravery, prowess, hardi- 
hood ; Ir. crodachd, id. (O. Ir. 
Gloss., p. 63); Sans. kratu, power, 
might, a work accomplished ; Gr. 
Kpdros 

W. coll, loss. O. W. collet? (2) ; Arm. 
koll,\oss; holla, to lose, kotlet, lost; 
Sans. chal, to depart (?); Cf. W. 
dam-dreulwo, to be wearing away ; 
dam-borthi, to uphold 

lr. Gael. dornog, a glove, a gauntlet ; 
dorn, a fist; Manx, dornaig, a 
covering for the hand against 
thorns ; doarnage, a mitten, a 
glove of raw skin; Arm, douarn, 
the hand; W.dwrn; Corn. dorn, 
a hand or fist 

Ir. Gael. go-lecr, gu-leor, in abund- 
ance, plentifully ; Ir. lowre, suffi- 
cientia (Ir. Gloss., p. 108, Z'. 30) ; 
lér, four (Ir. Gloss., p. 108) ; go or 
gw gives an adverbial force 


“To feasting they went, and to merriment, 
And tippled strong liquor galore.” 


Hack, to cough faintly and frequent] 
(Hall.) . . 


Ritson’s Robin Hood. 


W. hochi, to throw up phlegm, to 
hawk. A borrowed word(?) Cf. 
Arm. hak, mouvement convulsif du 








1 “ Bullo i bronnced” (Old W. Glosses, Phil. S., 1861). 


* “Participii preeteriti passivi forma Cambrica vetusta etic (addita 
ad term. ef, que sufficit ceteris dialectis amplius derivatione ic) : 


dometic (gl. domitus.)” Z.! 528. 


















« 








+ 
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diaphragme et de l’estomac, avec 
une explosion sonore parla bouche ; 
difficulté de parler; Sans. haga, 
cough (the palatal sibilant repre- 
senting an older guttural); haga, 
a faltering or difficult speech 


with many others. 

@ is also found in Anglo-Celt. words, where y ap- 
pears in modern Welsh, or w in Irish, but not so often 
as it is represented by modern o. 


Basse, a kiss ; also buss Ir. bus, the mouth; busog, a kiss ; 
Gael. bus, a mouth, a lip, a kiss ; 
Manx, pus, bus, the cheek 


“Then of my mouth come take a basse, 


For other goodes have I none.” 
MS. Rawl. (Hall.) 


Cagged, offended (Dev.) ’ W. gygus, frowning, angry; gwg, 
a frowning, anger; cuch, a frown 
Crannock, an old measure of corn W. crynog, a measure equal to ten 
(Bailey)? bushels ; corus mensura (Dav.) 
Tr, Gael. crannog,a basket, a hamper. 
Manx. cronnog, a circle, a barrow 
Cranny, lusty, jovial, brisk (Bailey, W.cryno, compact, trim, well-set ; 
Ches.) concinnus,compactus (Day.); Arm. 
kren, fort, robuste, impétueux 
Franion, luxuriant, thriving W. ffrymio, to become luxuriant ; 
(Nhamp.) Srymiol, vigorous, thriving ; frwm, 
Frim (N.), frum (W.), thick, rank, luxuriant, rank 
vigorous, thriving 


% also often appears where now the diphthong ai is 
found, as in the following words :— 


Cat, the penis (Som.) Ir. Gael. caith,? id.; Sans. fati, a 
haunch, a hip 





1 The Yorkshire word paragoad, to talk in a domineering or over- 
bearing style (Hold. Gloss.), seems to be an instance of this change 
of a into o. I would connect this word with Sans. pari, around, 
and also excess, and gad, to speak; Ir. Gael, guth, voice, word, 
speech. Cf. Sans. kath, to speak, to tell, parikathaé (a roundabout 
story), a fable, a legend. May we not also compare the W. pre- 
gawthen, prattle, rigmarole ? 

2 Called a cornock in the seventeenth cent. ‘ The bushell in 
many places is two bushells, but then is that bushell called a strike, 
and in some places half a quarter is called a cornocke.” Robert Re- 
corde’s Ground of Arts, Ed. 1646, p. 138. 

8 The Ir. caith represents an ancient cati. In Pali, kato denotes 
the pudendum muliebre. 
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Crag, a rock, a rugged rock W. craig, a rock; Ir. craig, id.; Arm. 
karrek, a rock in, or by, the sea ; 
Sans. grdvan, a rock (7) 
“‘Ne nathyng sal growe than, gresse ne tre, 
Ne cragges ne roches sal nan than be.” 
Hampole’s Prick of Conscience, 14th cent. 


Danch, dainty, nice (Cleveland)! W. dain, delicate, nice; Ir. Gael. 
dein,clean,neat. Formed probably 
as harddus, from hardd 

Fac, a name for soil or earth covering Ir. faigh, faiche, a field, a plain; 

stone or coal ; also faigh (Sal. and Manx, faaigh, a grass plat 
Ches.) 
Fag, the fringe at the end ofa piece W. ffaig, an end, an extremity ; Ir. 
of cloth or rope (Ash); alsoin the  —_fotge, the topmost part 
hybrid, fag-end ; Cf. ganny-wedge, 
a kind of wedge (W.) 


This diphthong is explained by a fanciful rule that 
prevails in the written forms of Irish and Gaelic words, 
which is thus explained by Dr. Donovan: ‘“ Every 
consonant, or combination of consonants, must always 
stand between two broad vowels or two slender vowels; 
molaid, they praise, not mold”. (Ir. Gram., p. 3.) 
The broad vowels are a, 0, uw; the slender, e and 2. 
The Ir. fagh, prim. fage, becomes faige and fazghe. 
This rule may probably explain the W. ffaig—fagi and 
the a sound in such English words as table » faute, etc., 
the prim. a being affected by a following ¢ or 1.’ 

A primary a t long (a) is often changed in Celtic words 
into au or aw,’ as W. brawd, Sans. bhrdtri, Lat. frater. 
“Tn the Irish language,” says Dr. Donovan, ‘““a when 


1 Mr. Atkinson (Cleve. Gloss.) thinks that this word is equal to 
Danish, but the Danes were not, in the eighth or ninth cent., either 
dainty or nice. 

2 Cf. Ir. mas, comely, graceful; matse, beauty, grace; maiseach, 
beautiful; and Eng., mace (slang), “a dressy swindler who vic- ~ 
timises tradesmen’’; probably, an imported word. 

8 W. Salesbury (1567) says, “A in the British in euerye word 
hath ye true pronunciation of a in Latine. And it is never sounded 
like the diphthong aw, as the Frenchmen sounde it commyng before 
m or n in theyr tongue neyther yet as it is pronounced in 
English whan it commeth before ge, ll, sh, tch.” (Welsh Pronun- 
ciation, Ellis, iii, 746.) But @ must have often had in old time the 
sound of au or aw. See Professor Rhys, Lect. on. W. Phil. p. 215, 
first edition. 
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long sounds like a in the English words call, fall” (Ir. 
Gram., p. 8); “but in Meath and Ulster as a in Eng. 
father’, which he thinks is not the true original sound. 
In Gaelic, the a long is pronounced as @ in Eng. part- 
ner or Italian amo (Armstrong, p. 1), and in Manx as 
a in Eng. fame, pale, ale (Kelly’s Gr., p. 3). In many 
Anglo-Celtic words au appears as the representative of 
Celtic a, approaching more nearly the Ir. a or the W. 
aw. Examples: Auld, great, the highest mark in 
games, N.; Ir. alt, great, noble. Caush, a sudden de- 
clivity, N.; Ir. Gael. cas, abrupt, steep. Cawm, to 
curvet ; W.camu, to bend, to curve. Caule, a landing- 
place (Linc.); Ir. Gael., caladh (dh silent), a port. 
Claud, a ditch, a fence (also Claw), N.; Ir. Gael., cladh, 
a dyke, trench, embankment ; pron. claw in the N. of 
Ireland; O. W., claud (Ir. Glosses, p. 59); Mod. W., 
elawdd. Gaun, a pail (Glouc.), a tub (Heref.) ; Iv. 
Gael., gann, a jug. Gaunt, Gant, thin, slender, Ir. 
Gael., gann for gant, scarce, short, little ; Lawnde, an 
open space between woods (Prom. Parv.); lawn, a 
smooth plot of land, W. llan, a clear, open space ; 
Corn., lawn, clear, open; with other words of the same 
kind. 

The short e (&) in Anglo-Celtic words sometimes 
represents a Celtic 2, as in 
Ben, the truth (Dev.) Ir. binn, true 
Clever, a tuft of coarse grass (E.) Ir. Gael. clib, a bushy lock of hair, 

anything hanging loosely 

Fell, to return periodically (Essex) Ir. Gael fill, to turn, return, fold, in- 


volve 
Kebbel, a sweetheart, a darling W. cibli, a favourite, a toast 


“ My kebbel sweet, in whom I trust, 
Have now respect and do not fayle 
Thy faithful frend, who ys most just, 
And will not in hys frendshyp quayle.” 
Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, p. 40. 


Pell, a hole of water below a water- W. pil, a sea-ditch or trench filled at 


fall (Sussex) high water 
Pelham, dust (Som.); pilm in Dors. Corn, pilm, flying dust; W. pylor, 
and Dev. dust, powder 


This e seems to be due to a broad vowel in the 
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auslaut or final sound (taking the Irish arrangement of 
vowel sounds), as in Sanskrit we have veda (knowledge) 
from the root vid, the course being wda, varda, véda.' 

Sometimes this short e represents a modern y, as in 
Glen (valley), W. glyn; Ir. gleann; Greg, to vex, to 
annoy (Cumb.), W. gryg, harshness; cryg, harsh, 
rough; Hella, the nightmare, W. Ayll, gloomy, horrid ; 
Hespall, Hespel, to worry, to harass (Heref. Sal.), W. 
ysperlio, to spoil, to ravage. 

The Anglo-Celtic short 7 frequently represents y in 
Welsh, and from this fact it would appear that the 
sound of English wu had not been given to this letter in 
the fifth or sixth century.” The following words are 
instances :— 
Dilse, dillisk, a kind of sea-weed; W. dylusg, a kind of alga; Ir. Gael. 

Iridea edulis ; also Dulse duv‘leasg, id. 

Flick, to pull out suddenly (Som.); W. flychio, to break out abruptly 
to give a jerk (Wright) 

Kilketh, an old servile kind of pay- W. cyllid, income, tax, rent; reditus 
ment (Coles)*. Probably a bond- census, proventus (Dav.) ; Corn. 
man’s tax for his house, or for per- — ceth, the common people; Ir. caech, 
mission to labour for some other a servant, a bondman 
than his lord 

Kinsing, cauterising W. cynnhesu, to warm; caiefacere 

(Dav.) ; Corn. cinnis, fuel 

“T askt physitions what their counsell was 

For a mad dogge or for a mankind asse. 

They told me, 

The dog was best cured by cutting and kinsing.” 
Hall’s Hpigrams. 


Lidden, long (Som.) W. liydan, broad 
Livery, sticky, slimy (S.) W. dlyfi, slimy, mucus; Ilyfol, 
slimy 


“The soil, being livery, dries into hard compact 
clods.”—Annals of Agriculture (Sussex). 


1 Windisch infers a pre-historic viras from Ir. fer (man) by this 
process. (Rev. Celt., iii, 325.) 

2 Cf “ monile, i, minci”, now mynci; “ acumine, gilbin”, now gylfin 
(Cod. Juv.) and “ echitrauc, lege escithrauc, i, cum dentibus”, now 
ysgythrawg (Ir. Glosses, Phil. Soc., 1860, pp. 218, 221, 249.) 

8 “ Kilketh, servilis quedam solutio, nam in MS. quodam sic 
lego, Kilketh pro qualibet husbandrea, 2 denar.” (Spelman, Gloss. 
Archeologicum.) 
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Mickle, to choke (Dev.) W. mygu; Corn. megi, to stifle, to 
choke ; Arm. mouga, étouffer 
Nicky, a small short fagot of wood W. cnycyn, a little lump or ball, a 
(W.) knob, a hillock 
Niz, the signal word of schoolboys, W. nycha, lo, behold! look out ; en, 


lo! look out ! ecce ! (Dav.) 
Prin, to take; prinit, take it W. prynu, to take hold, to buy; 
(Wilts.) Corn. prenne, id.; Arm. prena, to 


acquire, to buy ; Sans. prich, to 
. touch, join, give 


Rit, to swallow greedily (N.) W. rhythu, to be greedy or glutton- 
ous, to open wide 

Whinnock, a milk-pail (N. Ash) W. cynnog, a small pail; Ir. Gael. 
cuinneog,cuinneag,a pail, a bucket 

Will, the sea-gull (S.) W. gwylan, the sea-gull 


The Anglo-Celtic ? sometimes stands for the Welsh 
u (Eng. 7) ; as in Girig (heath), W. Grug ; Iggan, twenty 
(Craven), W. ugain; Isher high, W. uchel, and some 
others. There are not many words of this class, and 
they belong to districts where the Cymric race ap- 
parently remained long upon the soil as a separate 
class. 

One Anglo-Celtic word of this class, pimp (five, W. 
pump,) deserves a more extensive notice, because it 
enables us to trace a Cymric population in the districts 
where it is found. In Allendale (S. Northumberland), 
in Swaledale (Yorkshire), in Furness (N. Lancashire), in 
the dales of Cumberland, the form is pimp; in the 
district of Knaresborough, and in Teesdale (Durham), 
it is pip; in Westmoreland /fip, and in the Wolds near 
Pocklington (Yorkshire) it is pimpi; this last form re- 
taining the equivalent for the Sans. @ in panchan (five). 
But in the central and southern parts of England, the 
proper Loegria, the Anglo-Celtic form was pomp. In 
Grose’s Classical Dict. of the Vulgar Tongue it appears 
as a term used by whist-players. ‘Pomp; to save one’s 
pomp at whist is to score five before the adversaries 
are up, or win the game: originally derived from pimp, 
which is Welsh for five, and should be, I have saved 
my pimp.” But the word in use was pomp, and this 
form indicates a nearer connection with the Sans. 
pancha or panchan; for the Sans. short a is pronounced 
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as Eng. u; the Sans. pandita (a learned man, a savant) 
becoming naturalised among us, with the Indian pro- 
nunciation, as pundit; and the Anglo-Celtic pomp re- 
quires an original pumpa ; the process of change being, 
probably, pumpa, paumpa, pompa, pomp. There is 
ample evidence that p in the anlaut is an inheritance 
from the original Indo-European, or Aryan, tongue. 
The primitive form is assumed by Fick ( Wort.’ i, 363) 
to be pancan. It is found in the Zend pafican, Gr. 
mévte, Lith. penki, and the O. Slav. pet (Curtius, 
Grundz,? 363). 

As instances of change of sounds or of “ phonetic 
decay”, I submit the Sanskrit, Welsh, and Northum- 
berland numerals as far as ten :— 


SanskRIT WELSH ALLENDALE. 
eka un eén 
dwi dau tean 
tri, nom. trayas tri tether 
chatur, chatwar pedwar, petwar mether 
panchan, pancha pump pimp 
shash, nom, shat ckwech citr (kitr) 
saptan, sapta saith litr 
ashtan, ashta wyth, oith ova 
navan, nava naw dova (for ndova ?) 
dagan, daca deg dic (dik) 


The corresponding words for 15 are Sans. panchada- 
can; W. pymtheg (for pump ar ddeg?); Allendale, 
bumfit. The latter is put as the equivalent for 20, and 
Jigget for 15; but this is a mistake. In the Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland dales the form is bumfit, which 
is the form in Teesdale (Yorkshire) ; but in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pocklington it is pimpits or pumpzits, and in 
Swaledale pumfit. (Ellis, The Anglo-Cymric Score, 
pp. 34-41.) 

The Anglo-Celtic 6 sometimes represents a modern 
Welsh w; as Hog, a pig; W. hwch, a sow; Mollock, 
refuse, dirt, dung, W. mwlwch, refuse ; Tolmen, a per- 
forated stone, W. twll, Corn. tol, a hole, and W. maen, 
stone; Tottle (also Totle), an idle, slow person, W. twtial, 
to loiter ; but more commonly this Welsh vowel is re- 
presented by Anglo-Celtic %, as in Bug, a goblin, W. 
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bwg. Bullion, a boss, Bullace, the wild plum, W. bul, a 
rotundity ; bwlas, winter sloes; Arm. bolos, the wild 
plum. Butt, a kind of cart, W. bwt, a dung-cart, Corn. 
butt, a cart. Cullow, pale, wan, dejected, W. cwla. 

Cusk, the wild poppy, W. cwsg-lys (2). Frum (also 

Froom), thick, rank, luxuriant, W. ffrwm; Arm. 

fromm. Fud, the tail of a hare, W. ffwtog, a short 

tail; and others. 
The Anglo-Celtic % is often represented by a Celtic o 
or ou, as in the following words :— 

Bludgeon, a thick stick witha knob Corn. blogon, a little block (W. 
Stokes) ; Ir. bloc, round ; Manx, 
bluchan, a ball 

Buddle, to suffocate (Som.), to W. doddi, to drown, to immerse ; 

cleanse ore by washing Corn. budhy, to drown ; buddal, to 

buddle ; Arm. deuzi, to drown 

Bugan, the devil (W.) W. bwg, bwei, a hobgoblin, a bugbear 

Bug-bear, a hobgoblin 

Chuckle, round Ir. Gael. cochal, cochol, a cowl, a 

Cuckle-button, the burrof the bur- husk, a pod, a shell, the peri- 

dock cranium 

“T choose to buy (in a bull) the most taper-headed 
than too much upon the chuckle or round.” (Mod. 

Husb. 1750.) Cf. Sans. kosha, a bud, globe, egg, testi- 

cle, etc., and kucha, the female breast. 

Cudgel, a thick stick W. cogel, a distaff ; Corn. cigel ; Arm. 
kegel, id. 

Curnock, a measure containing four W. cornogyn, a pail ; erynog, a mea- 

bushels (Coles) sure containing ten bushels 

Curr, the bull-head. Cottus gobio; W. corr, short, squat, a dwarf; cro- 


: thell, the bull-head; Ir. cor, a 
with many others. lump; Sans. kharba, short, a dwarf 


In such a word as Ir. cor we may infer that a more 
primitive form was cura, and that the o was formed by 
the reflex action of the auslaut or final sound. 

Sometimes the Anglo-Celtic % expresses the primary 
sound of the Welsh y, but as in the Eng. Celtic 7 
(Welsh w), this is apparently due to the long residence 
of a Cymric population in the district. Some examples 
of this unity of sounds are: Bruttle, furious, W. 
brythol; Bum/fit, fifteen (Yorks. Dales), W. pymtheg ; 
buzon, a finger-ring, W. byson, etc.; but in other in- 
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stances the Welsh #% (Eng. 7 sound) is represented by 
English w, indicating a change in the pronunciation of 
this vowel sign on the part of the Cymric race. 


Bun, a term of endearment W. dun,' a woman, a fair one; Ir, 
Gael. Jan, a woman 

Duff, a dark-coloured clay W. du, black; Ir. Gael. dubh 

Luche, to dart, to fling W. liuchio, to cast, to throw 

Nuch, to tremble (Nhumb.) W. nugio, to shake, to tremble 

Ruggle, to move about (Kent) W. rhuglo, to clear away briskly ; 
rhugl, handy, ready 

Rule (rhdl) tumultuous frolicksome W. rhull, frank, rash, hasty ; “mihi 

conduct (W.) videtur significare temerarium, 

alacrem, preepetem”’ (Dav.) 


The diphthongs in Anglo-Celtic words sometimes 
denote sounds like those of the corresponding vowel 
forms in Mod. Celtic; as Creany (Criny) very small 
(Lanc.); Ir. Gael. crion, criona (pron. crin, erina), W. 
crin, dry, withered, small. Claud (clod), a ditch, pro- 
nounced a little more broadly than ow in Cloud, repre- 
sents very nearly the O. W. claud, Mod. W. clawdd, a 


ditch, or dyke, and baw, dirt, ordure, the W. baw. 
Boodle, the corn-marigold (Suff.) (00 as in Fr. bout), and 
Booin, the plant rag-wort (Cumb.) have partly the 
same sound as Ir. Gael. buidhe and Ir. buine, with 
which they are connected. But in the slang word 
Fawney (fany), a ring ; Ir. fainne, a digammated form 
of ainne (anne), a circle, eye, ring (Lat. annus, annulus), 
a common sound of the Irish a has been retained, 
which must be referred to the simpler form fanne. 

On the other hand, we sometimes find a diphthong, 
as av, where in Mod. Celtic a simple vowel has been 
retained. 

Gain (Gén), the beveled shoulder of a binding joist 
(Webster). This word is connected by Mahn, the 
etymological editor of Webster’s Dictionary, with W. 
gan, a mortise. This, however, seems to be a mistake, 
for the mortise is the hollow in which the tenon is in- 
serted. More probably we may connect the word with 
Arm. genn, coin, piéce de bois ou de fer taillée en angle 
aigu; W. gaing; Ir. Gael. geinn, a wedge. 

1 Bun in Pryse’s ed. of Pugh’s Dict.; ban in the Dict. of Dr. 
Davies. 
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Straith (stréth) a valley (N.) W. ystrad (strad), a valley ; Manx, 
strah (for strad ?), id.; but the Ir. 
Gael. sraith, for straith, has the 
diphthong 


In O. Eng. the form is stroth, a variation of strad. 


“ At the last bi a littel dich he (the fox) lepes ouer a spenne 
Steles out full stilly bi a strothe rand.! 
Sir Gawayne, 1710. 


Tayme (tém) to separate into parts, W. tam, a bit, a piece ; tamiad,a 
to divide forming into pieces; Arm. tamm, 
Tam, id. morceau, piece; tamma, couper 
par morceaux ; Ir. taom, a morsel 
“In the time of famine he is the Joseph of his 
country. Then he tameth his stacks of corn, which 
not his covetousness but providence hath reserved for 
time of need.” (Fuller) 
“ Tayme that crabbe.” (Babees Boke, p. 265.) 
The W. diphthong ew is represented by ay (é) in 
Ray, frost (Linc.) W. rhew; Arm. reo; Corn. rew (Z! 
164) ; Ir. Gael. reodh, reo, id. 
This sound of az (é) is sometimes due apparently to 
the Irish and Gaelic rule, mentioned in p. 12: as in 
Caimt (kémet) crooked (Lanc.) Arm. kamma, to curve; kammet, 
curved 
Halliwell has cemmed, twisted, without reference to 
any particular county. In the Promp. Parv. the form 
is cammyd, ‘‘ Cammyd, short-nosyd, simus”. 


Cained, having a white surface, used W. Ir. can, white 


of liquors 
Cairn, a pile of stones W. carn (for carni ?) id. 
Dairns, small, refuse fish W. darn, a piece, a fragment 
Faigh, the soil covering stone orcoal Ir. Gael. fagh, faiche, a field 
Haips, a slattern (Lanc.)? W. hafr, a slattern 





1 The editor of this work, Dr. Morris, supposes that by “a 
strothe rand” is meant a rugged path. The meaning is that the 
fox crept along the edge of a valley. 

2 This word haips is a contracted form of haip-es, corresponding 
to -es in W. brenhin-es, a queen, and Arm. -ez in barz-ez, a female poet. 
C . Fr. princesse; and Gr. Basiiiooa, The late Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis maintained that the Fr. suffix -esse was derived from the 
Latin -itia in justitia (Romance Languages, p, 130.) It was more 
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There are also many variations in the forms of our 
Anglo-Celtic words implying dialectic varieties among 
the original Celtic tribes, as :— 


Cleck, a hook ; to catch with a hook Ir. Gael. clioe (clica), a hook, to catch 
(N.) ; cleche, a hook, a crook (An- with a hook; Gael. clichd, a hook, 


cren Riwle, p. 102); click, to catch; a trick ; cliuchd, a trick, strata- 
M. E. cloche,a claw; clucchen,to gem 
claw 


This seems to be the origin of the Eng. clutch, to 
grasp with the curved hand, though Prof. Skeat con- 
nects with A. S. geleccan, to catch, to seize. 

I have now presented some of the main facts con- 
nected with the vowel systems in the Anglo-Celtic and 
Mod.-Celtic classes of words ; very imperfectly, I am 
aware, but I hope the facts recorded will enable some 
more competent Celtic scholar to make a better use of 
them. 

The only inferences which I venture to draw from 
these facts are :— 

(1.) That the vowel systems in the different Celtic 
languages approached each other more nearly in the 
fifth and sixth centuries than at the present time. 

(2.) That in this period the primitive vowel d was 
more extensively used than in modern Celtic tongues, 
indicating a more archaic form than that which now 
exists. 

(3.) That the vowel e has often been produced, as in 
Sanskrit, by the reflex action of a in auslaut. 

(4.) In the same manner the vowel o has been 
formed by the union of a with wu. 

(5.) That in the Welsh language the signs wu and y 
now represent sounds differing from those which they 
denoted at the time of the Saxon conquest. 

(6.) That the vowel a is frequently diverted to an 
obscure sound (as in Sanskrit), which is represented by 
u in such words as bun or sun. 

J. Davizs. 


probably from a Celtic source. Was the W. -es in brenhin -es, taken 


from the Latin ? 
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PRIVATE PAPERS OF RICHARD VAUGHAN, 
EARL OF CARBERY. 


(Continued from p. 238.) 


Srz MarmavvkE Lioyvp married Mary, daughter of John 
Stedman of Strata Florida Abbey. The Stedmans de- 
duce their line from a certain Stidmon, son of Calcarba, 
a Duke of Arabia. But we need not ascend to the 
higher part of the pedigree; let it suffice that John 
Stedman, son of Thomas, was of Staffordshire, and mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Sir William Stafford (or, a 
chevron gules, and a canton ermine). They had a son, - 
Harry Stedman, who married Margaret, daughter of 
Andrew Cotton (sable, a chevron inter three griffins’ 
heads erased argent), and had issue, Humphrey, who 
married Catherine, daughter and coheir of William Hill 
of Bickley, co. Salop (ermine, on a fess sable a castle 
triple-towered argent); and from this match all the 
Stedmans of Berks, Stafford, and Salop, are said to 
descend. Their second son, John, married Joan or Janet, 
daughter of John Lewis (gules, a chevron between three 
trefoils slipped argent), and was father of John Moel 
Stedman of Strata Florida, according to the Golden 
Grove Book. He married Anne, daughter of William 
Phillips of Pentrepark, a descendant of Cadivor Vawr, 
and had issue, John Gwin Stedman, who married Mar- 
garet, daughter and coheir of Davyd Lloyd ab John of 
Rorth y Crwys, descended from Elystan ; and their 
daughter Mary was wife of Sir Marmaduke Lloyd. By 
looking a little further it is quite possible we may find 
the true cause of the destruction of the Lloyds and 
Maesyfelin. 

Sir Marmaduke Lloyd was succeeded by his son, Sir 
Francis Lloyd, who was a gentleman of the Privy Cham- 
ber to Charles II, and one favoured by that monarch as 
being, no doubt, a participator in his pleasures and 

4TH SER., VOL. XII. 19 
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principles, or want of principle. * Sir Francis married 
twice, his first wife being Mary, daughter of John, first 
Earl of Carbery; and his second, Bridget Leigh, by 
whom he had previously had two natural sons, Lucius 
and Charles, the latter of whom succeeded him at Maes- 
yvelin, and married Frances, daughter of Sir Francis 
Cornwallis of Abermarlais, co. Carmarthen, by whom he 
had issue Charles and Lucius. This Sir Francis Corn- 
wallis was a descendant of the old Suffolk family of 
Cornwallis of Broome Hall, near Eye, many of whom 
are buried under sumptuous tombs in the church there. 
It is now the property of Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart. 

From this somewhat lengthy digression we must re- 
turn to Margaret, the daughter of Sir Marmaduke Lloyd 
and Mary his wife. She married, as before stated, John 
Vaughan of Llanelly, and left issue, coheirs, the eldest 
of whom, Jemima, married Sir Richard Vaughan of 
Tyrracoed ; and this brings us to the descendants of 
Sir William, second son of Walter Vaughan of Golden 
Grove. 

This Sir William was a man of great mental vigour 
and enterprise. Born at Golden Grove in 1577, he at 
an early age distinguished himself in learning, first 
entering at Jesus College, Oxford, then going on to the 
Continent to continue his studies at foreign univer- 
sities. He was the author of several works, one of 
which takes its name from Golden Grove. At a subse- 
quent period of his life he became a traveller in the 
West, and spent much energy and money in founding 
a colony called Cambriol, in the south of Newfoundland. 
By his first wife he had no issue; but he subsequently 
married Anne, daughter and heir of John Christmas of 
Colchester, co. Essex. She died 15 August 1672. In 
the Heraldic Visitation of Essex for 1612 we find an 
entry of the marriage of Sibell, daughter of John Browne, 
with John Christmas of Colchester, Essex. Sir William 
left issue, besides his son and heir Sir Edward, five 
daughters,—1, Margaret, wife of Walter Jones; 2, Jane, 
wife of Owen Brigstock of Llechdoney ; 3, Mary, wife 
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of Francis Lloyd of Glyn Gwinf; 4, Dorothy, wife, 
firstly, of ... Bradling of Yorkshire; secondly, of Walter 
Rice ; and 5, Anne, wife of Robert Barnadiston of co. 
Bedford. 

The son and heir, Edward Vaughan (afterwards 
created a Knight at Oxford, 24th Nov. 1643) married, 
for his first wife, Jemima, daughter of Nicholas Bacon 
of Shrubland Hall, near Ipswich, co. Suffolk. Notwith- 
standing the eminence of some of its members, the pedi- 
gree of the Bacon family is very confused. Their chief 
power seems to have been mental rather than bodily, 
for we find them distinguished for their talents princi- 
pally in philosophy, natural science, and law. Robert 
Bacon of Drinkston, co. Suffolk (son of John Bacon and 
Agnes, daughter of Thomas Cokefield), married Isabel, 
daughter of John Gage of Pakenham, and had issue, 
with others, the celebrated Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal in the reign of Elizabeth. He 
was born at Chislehurst in Kent, in 1510, and becoming 
known for his learning in the law, was by Henry VIII 
appointed Solicitor to the Court of Augmentations, thus 
having a chief position in the distribution of the pro- 
perty taken by the King from the monasteries. He 
himself received a grant of the manors of Bottesdale, 
Ellingham, and Redgrave, in Suffolk. Few men have 
held a difficult position in more trying times than Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, living, as he did, under Heary VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. As a lawyer of posi- 
tion he was constantly consulted on difficult questions 
respecting the changes consequent upon the denial of 
the Pope’s supremacy over England ; and there is no 
fact in the life of Sir Nicholas which has afforded a 
greater handle fur the objurgation of his opponents than 
his conformity to the religious changes of his day. It 
must be remembered that he was a lawyer well skilled 
in estimating the different views and opinions of men, 
and capable of throwing himself into their different 
mental attitudes. It must also be remembered that the 


Reformation, as it is called, in this country is an entirely 
19? 
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different matter from that on the Continent. Here the 
change was much more gradual, and began by taking 
from certain ecclesiastical officers a mass of prerogatives 
which they had gradually assumed or congregated 
round themselves, and which constantly impeded the 
exercise of the royal power. In all these matters of 
royal prerogative few were better qualified to judge 
than Sir Nicholas Bacon, and his consummate prudence 
and moderation made him valued by the sovereigns of 
either way of thinking. Being a lawyer he took care 
to keep within the law. There are, however, several 
instances on record of his kindness to poor men who 
sought his assistance in legal matters, or on whom the 
law seemed to press heavily. It is reported that the 
Queen Elizabeth visited him at Gorhambury, and re- 
marked that his house was too small for him, upon 
which he replied, “Not so. But your Majesty has made 
me too great for my house.” Over the hall door was 
the following inscription containing Sir Nicholas’ favour- 
ite motto in the last line : 
“‘Heec cum perfecit Nicholaus tecta Baconus 
Elizabeth regni lustra fuere duo 
Factus Eques, Magni Custos erat ipse Sigilli 


Gloria sit solo tota tributa Deo. 
Mediocria firma.” 


Sir Nicholas Bacon was much hated by the Scotch 
nation, probably because he as well as Cecil, his brother- 
in-law, opposed the Stuart succession to the throne, and 
favoured that of the Hertfords. He was twice married: 
firstly to Jane, daughter of William Fernley of West 
Creding, co. Suffolk, by whom he had three sons and 
three daughters; secondly to Anne, daughter of Anthony 
Cooke of Giddy Hall, co. Essex, by whom he had two 
sons, Sir Anthony and Francis, afterwards the celebrated 
Lord Verulam and Viscount of St. Albans. His death 
is said to have been caused by the negligence of a bar- 
ber who was shaving him, during which operation he 
fell asleep, and was left thus in a violent draught. 
Upon awaking he felt quite chilled and exceedingly ill, 
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and after a few days died. His body was buried in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. His character has been well ex- 
pressed by Hayward: “A man of greate diligence and 
ability in his place, whose goodnesse preserved his 
greatnesse from suspicion, envye, and hate.” 

Nicholas Bacon of Shrubland Hall, whose daughter 
Jemima was wife of Edward Vaughan of Terracoyd, was 
descended from the Lord Keeper through his third son 
by the first wife, viz., Edward Bacon, who married 
Helen, daughter and heiress of Thomas Littel of Shrub- 
land Hall, co. Suffolk, and Bray, co. Berks., by Eliza- 
beth his wife, daughter and coheiress of Sir Robert Lit- 
ton of Knebworth, co. Herts. 

The Bacons were much connected with families in 
their own county who retained the old religion as it 
was called, and it may be for that reason that they 
were so little moved by bigotry against it. We find 
them thus related to the Jerninghams (then spelt Jer- 
negan) and the Suliards, and intermarrying with the 
same families as the Walpoles and Cornwallises. The 
following entries shew this : “ 1562-3, the —— day of 
Feby. was christened, at St. Andrew’s in the Wardrobe, 
George Bacon, the son of Master Bacon, Esq., some 
time Serjeant of the Acatry, by Queen Mary’s days. 
His godfathers were young Master George Blackwell 
and Master Walpole.” Mr. George Bacon had married 
one of the daughters of Mr. Blackwell, and Walpole 
another. In his will Blackwell mentions “‘my son Ed- 
ward Blackwell, my son Bacon, my son Draper, my son 
Walpole, and my brother Campion.” The Walpole to 
whom reference is here made was William Walpole, who 
married Mary, youngest daughter of Mr. Blackwell, by 
whom, however, he had no issue, his: heir being his 
cousin Edward Walpole, born 1560, son of John Wal- 
pole of Houghton, ob. 1588, by Catherine Calibut, and 
grandson of Edward Walpole of Houghton, ob. 1559, 
by Lucy, daughter of Sir Terry Robsart of Siderston, 
co. Norfolk, who was aunt of Amy Robsart, Countess 
of Leicester. 
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The above Catherine Calibut was eldest daughter 
and coheiress of William Calibut, a rigid Puritan. The 
second daughter and coheiress, Elen, married Henry 
Russell of West Rudham; and the third daughter and 
coheiress, Anna, also a Puritan, married firstly Thomas 
Gardiner of Cambridgeshire; and secondly, Henry, 
brother of Sir Thomas Cornwallis of Broome Hall, co. 
Suffolk. By the former husband she had two sons and 
two daughters, of whom Bernard became a Jesuit priest, 
and Katherine married Thomas Cromwell, brother of 
Henry Lord Cromwell. By the latter she had Richard 
Cornwallis and others. Calibut Walpole, the ancestor 
of the future family of that name, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edmund Bacon of Hesset, co. Suffolk. 

The above data, which have been culled from an ex- 
ceedingly interesting account of the Walpole family by 
Dr. Jessop of Norwich, will serve to shew a connection 
between the several families mentioned. 

Sir Edward Vaughan of Terracoyd, Knt., had issue 
by his wife Jemima, daughter of Nicholas Bacon of 
Shrubland Hall, two sons and three daughters, of whom 
Mary married ... Green, and Frances married ... Stin- 
ton. Christmas, the second son, of Pentoyngwyn,.co. 
Carmarthen, died without issue; and Richard, the eldest 
son, became his father’s heir. 

The writer has to thank Mr. Scott Gatty (Rouge 
Dragon) for kindly giving him much valuable informa- 
tion from the College of Arms, the Record Office, and 
other sources where he had collected it, by which much 
light is thrown on the later descendants of the Vaughans 
of Terracoed. Richard Vaughan, as previously observed, 
succeeded his father, Sir Edward Vaughan, and accord- 
ing to The Golden Grove Book was knighted. He mar- 
ried twice, and in right of his second wife became of 
Shenfield, Essex, as well as Terracoed ; and dying, was 
buried at the former place, 20 July 1728. His first wife 
was Jemima, daughter and coheiress of John Vaughan of 
Llanelly, previously mentioned; and by her he had ason, 
Edw. Vaughan, and three daughters, Margaret, Dorothy, 
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and Rachel. The son Edward was of age in 1698, and 
according to The Golden Grove Book married Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Walter Jones of Llwyn y For- 
tune ; but died before 1704, leaving no issue, or no sur- 
viving issue, since the son by the second wife succeeded 
to the estates. One of the daughters married Thomas 
(baptised 11 Oct. 1688), younger son of William Jones 
of Chilton, co. Salop, and had issue a son William, and 
apparently another son George; the former of whom 
married Mary, daughter of Thomas Kyffin of Oswestry, 
whose mother was the daughter of Edward Lloyd of 
Llanvorda, and Frances (née Trevor) his wife; and 
whose grandfather, Thomas Kyffin, was of Oswestry in 
1600, being son of Roger and Ermine (Kynaston) his 
wife. The above Thomas Kyffin, father of Mary, was 
agent to Lord Bridgewater, a title with which we shall 
meet again when speaking of the Earls of Carbery. 

William Jones had by Mary his wife two sons, the 
elder of whom, Thomas Jones, died without issue ; the 
second, John Jones, for whom there was but a slender 
provision, married, 2 Feb. 1779, Eleanor, only daughter 
and heiress of William Adams of Broseley, an old 
family possessing an estate at Cleeton in South Shrop- 
shire, which had been sold some generations previously 
by Charles, son of Francis Adams of Broseley, and Anne 
his wife, daughter and heiress of William Adams of 
Cleeton. She was a widow at Broseley in 1637. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark here, that William 
Jones of Chilton, the great-grandfather of John Jones 
of Broseley, in his will, which is dated 12 Feby. 1717, 
and proved 29 Oct.1729, mentions only two of his sons, 
namely, the eldest, William (baptised 16 Sept. 1684), 
and who married Mary, daughter of Joseph Muckleston, 
Esq., of Shrewsbury (the Mucklestons were related to 
the Lloyds and Kyffins), to whom he leaves all his 
estate; and his youngest son, John Jones (baptised 24th 
April 1694), to whom was owing the sum of £30, being 
the balance of a legacy due to him under his grand- 
father Calcott’s will. He also mentions his daughters, 
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Mary Jones, baptised March 18th, 1695, and Martha 
Atkis, baptised 16th Sept. 1686. Besides these, how- 
ever, he Fad two other sons, Thomas, baptised 11 Oct. 
1688, and Isaac, baptised 17 Dec. 1691; and a daughter 
Eleanor, baptised 9 May 1682, who was buried 24 Dec. 
1691. It will be evident upon consideration, that these 
sons were men at the time of their father making his 
will, and were probably already settled in life. 

John Jones of Broseley had by Eleanor his wife (whose: 
mother, Eleanor, was only child of Henry Fermor and 
Elizabeth Brooke, whose father was a younger son of 
Brooke of Madeley, Salop), two sons, to the elder of 
whom, Daniel, he left all he had to leave; the younger, 
George, having a provision otherwise.’ This John was 
an eccentric man in his way, and left all he possessed 
to his elder son, from whom some coins, etc., and books, 
chiefly of travels or on legal subjects (his forefathers 
having been connected with the legal profession), after- 
wards came into possession of his nephew, he himself 
dying without heirs. 

The second son, George, born 28 March 1781, as pre- 
viously remarked, gained great wealth from his mineral 
estates in Staffordshire and South Wales. He married, 
in 1802, Catherine, the eldest daughter and coheir of 
Daniel Turner of the Brownhills, near Walsall, Stafford, 
by Sarah, only child of Robert Hanbury. The father of 
Daniel Turner (v.e., Henry Turner) had married Cathe- 
rine, the elder coheir of Thomas Jordan of Great Barr 
and Birmingham, by Catherine his wife, sister and coheir 
of Ferdinando Lea, Lord Dudley. The Turners were an 
old family in the neighbourhood of Great Barr and Sut- 
ton Coldfield. In the time of Henry Turner there were 
still in the family lands at Lyndon derived from the 


1 The family of Adams was connected previously with that of 
Brooke through the Gowers of Worcestershire, of whom John Gower 
of Colmers married Mary, daughter of William Fitzherbert of Swin- 
nerton, by Anne, daughter of Sir Basil Brooke of Madeley; and 
Ursula, daughter and coheir of William Gower of Ridmarley mar- 
ried William Adams. Henry Fermor was younger son of Henry 
Fermor of Tusmore, co. Oxon., who died 3 Feb. 1683. 
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Mortons; and it is singular that his grandfather, Ed- 
ward Turner, is said to have married the daughter of 
Thomas Leigh of Sutton Coldfield, co. Stafford, whose 
mother was Anne, eldest daughter of Thomas Corn- 
wallis, son of Sir Charles Cornwallis of Brome Hall, co. 
Suffolk, 

At the death of John Jones of Chilton (the last male 
heir) without issue, on the 5th of October 1815, the 
representation of the family vested in his distant cousin, 
George Jones above mentioned; but the old Chilton 
estate, which had descended to them from the Conways 
of Bodrhyddan, was sold, and so passed into the posses- 
sion of the Burtons of Longner. George Jones left 
issue, by Catherine his wife, a son John, born 1805, and 
a daughter Theodosia ; a younger daughter, Eleanor, 
died unmarried. 

But to return to Richard Vaughan of Terracoed. He 
married, secondly, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Sir William Appleton, Bart., of Shenfield, co. Essex (17 
Nov. 1688), who died in 1727, and was buried at Shen- 
field. By her he had issue,—John Vaughan, baptised 
1 June 1693, ob. 1765; Richard Vaughan, bapt. 21st 
July 1694, and died the same year; William Vaughan, 
bapt. 19 Sept. 1691, ob. s. p.; Elizabeth, bapt. 18 Feb. 
1695, died young ; Elizabeth, born Feby. 1700, died 
aged one month; Sophia, bapt. 11 March 1696, buried 
1765 (will dated 29 Dec. 1764, wherein she mentions 
her nieces Barnwell and Comyn, and appoints her bro- 
ther John Vaughan and Mr. George Jones her execu- 
tors; she died unmarried) ; Jane, who, in a Chancery 
case, Barnwell versus Lord Cawdor (1808), was found 
heiress of the whole blood to her brother John Vaughan. 
She married a gentleman named Reynolds, and had 
issue, two daughters and coheiresses of the whole blood; 
of whom Elizabeth, the elder, married Captain Nicolas 
Comyn of Rotherhithe and Cork, who in his will men- 
tions £500 left by Sophia Vaughan to her niece, his 
wife. They left issue two daughters, coheiresses, of 
whom Jane Comyn, the elder, married Lieut. Robert 
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Scott, R.N., and so was ancestress of Mr. Scott-Gatty 
of the College of Arms; and Anne Comyn the younger 
married Matthew Moran, and left issue. Sophia, the 
second coheiress of Jane Vaughan and Mr. Reynolds, 
married Capt. Silvester Barnwell, and left issue. 

It may be worthy of remark that Jane and Anne 
Comyn had a brother, John Comyn, drowned off the 
sloop of war Pegasus in 1774. There was apparently 
an older son than John Vaughan, named William, born 
at Shenfield, 10 Sept. 1691, who died during his father’s 
lifetime, so that John became heir; and having so many 
brothers and sisters of his own, it is not surprising if - 
the former family (his half-sisters on the father’s side) 
were left somewhat in the background: This John 
» Vaughan has been considered a fortunate man, since his 
kinswoman Anne, Duchess of Bolton, by her will, dated 
1 Feby. 1749, left him the Golden Grove estates, which 
had descended to her, as will be seen hereafter. He 
married twice, and died 27th January 1765, at Shen- 
field, where he is buried. By his second wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter and coheiress of John Vaughan of Court 
Derylls, and widow of Thomas Lloyd of Danyrallt, who 
died 20 Jany. 1754, he had no issue ; and by his first 
wife, Ellen, daughter and coheiress of Nicholas Part- 
ridge of Doddinghurst, co. Essex (buried at Shenfield, 
19 Sept. 1730), he had issue one son, Richard Vaughan 
of Golden Grove, Shenfield, and Terracoed; baptised at 
Shenfield, 22 Nov. 1726, and who died at the same 
place in 1781. This Richard married twice, his second 
wife being Susannah, daughter of John Warner of Swan- 
sea, whom he married at Clapham in 1767, and by 
whom he had an only daughter, Susanna Eleanora 
Vaughan, baptised 21 Dec. 1768; married at Maryle- 
bone, 1795, Rev. Thos. Watkins of Pennoyre, co. Brecon, 
by whom she had issue two sons,—Pennoyre, lost at 
sea, S. p., 1812, and John Lloyd Vaughan, who succeeded 
to Pennoyre, but died s. p.—and five daughters. In 
the above mentioned lawsuit, Susanna Eleanora Vaughan 
was found to have no claim to John Vaughan’s estates, 


being only of the half blood. 
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The first wife of Richard Vaughan of Golden Grove, 
etc., was Elizabeth Phillipps, daughter of Charles Phil- 
lips of Llanelly, which place came to them as follows : 
Anne, daughter and heiress of John Vaughan of Llan- 
elly, married Charles, son of Thomas Vaughan, descended 
from the Vaughans of Bredwardine; but he dying with- 
out issue, she married, secondly, Griffith Lloyd of Llan- 
arthney, who outlived his wife, and left away the pro- 
perty to his own nephew, Grismond Phillips. By this 
wife, Richard Vaughan of Golden Grove had issue two 
sons, of whom the younger, Charles Richard Vaughan, 
died without issue, and was buried at Shenfield, 28th 
August 1786. The elder, John Vaughan, succeeded to 
the estates of Golden Grove, Shenfield, Terracoed, etc. 
He was Lord Lieutenant and Member for the county of 
Carmarthen for several years; and having married 
Elizabeth Letitia Jane, daughter of Cornwallis Maude, 
Lord Hawarden of Ireland, died without issue at Golden 
Grove, March 1804. 

It has been remarked of the Vaughans that they all 
have some eccentricity; and one which shewed itself in 
John, the last of this line, was an intense affection for 
one of the Campbell family, afterwards created Lord 
Cawdor, to whom, at his death, he bequeathed the 
Golden Grove estate; and he, believing himself possessed 
of everything, proceeded to administer to all the pro- 
perty, whereupon arose the lawsuit previously men- 
tioned, which ended in Elizabeth Comyn and Sophia 
Barnwell being found heiresses of the whole blood; 
when all the other estates were ordered to be sold by 
auction in 1822, and the proceeds divided between 
these two. It would appear, however, that the pro- 
perties thus sold could not have been very large, since 
Elizabeth Comyn sold her share to Lord Cawdor for the 
sum of £4,000 and a life-annuity of £50. This was the 
end of the Vaughans as large landowners in Carmar- 
thenshire. 

We must now, however, again look back to the eldest 
son of Walter Vaughan of Golden Grove and Mary his 
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wife, before mentioned. John Vaughan, Mayor of Car- 
marthen in 1603, was created by Charles I Baron 
Vaughan of Mullingar in Ireland, and Earl of Carbery; 
the first by letters patent, 29th July 1621, and the 
second by the same, 5th August 1628. He died at 
‘Golden linia and was buried at Llandilo Fawr, co. 
Carmarthen, having married twice,—firstly, Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Gelly Meyrick, by whom he had issue 
one son and one daughter, Mary, wife, as previously 
stated, of Sir Francis Lloyd of Maesyfelin. He married 
secondly, Jane, daughter of Sir Thos. Palmer of Wing- 
ham, co. Kent, but by her had no issue. 

Richard Vaughan, second Earl of Carbery, whose sig- 
nature is appended to the above deed, the only son of 
the first Earl by his first wife, succeeded to the dignities 
and estates of his father, and on 25th of October 1643 
was created Baron Vaughan of Emlyn, co. Carmarthen, 
in the peerage of England. Lord Carbery has been 
amply nell, principally for his politics. He was a 
powerful advocate of the King’s cause, but acted with 
moderation and common sense, so that when the oppo- 
. site party came into power he was able to retain his 
estates, and even so far rose in the good graces of Crom- 
well that the latter sent him a present of some deer 
from London to furnish the park at Golden Grove. But 
that he was a great friend of the Parliamentarians in 
general is disproved by a tract full of abuse, written by 
one of that body, and entitled The Earle of Carberry’s 
Pedigree, 1646. His friendship with Cromwell, if it 
may be called by such a name, was probably personal 
and also politic. It will be remembered that the ori- 
ginal name of the family of the Lord Protector was 
Williams, and that he was descended from Gwaithvoed 
Vawr, a common ancestor with the Vaughans. It was 
also an act of good policy to give an opportunity of 
favourable reception to one of the largest and most 
powerful landowners in South Wales. Moreover, it is 
possible, since the Vaughans all gathered round the 
head of the house, that their connection with the Lords 
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Cromwell, through the Bacons, was not unknown to. 
the Lord Protector. Most people will at least allow 
that the use he made of his being on good terms with 
the ruling party, in protecting Dr. Jeremy Taylor, a 
fierce Royalist, was praiseworthy ; and further, the posi- 
tion which we find him occupying subsequently to the 
Restoration may be looked upon as a testimony to the 
high esteem in which he was held by Charles II. It 
would seem, then, that he was a man of great modera- 
ation, which obtained for him the hatred and abuse of 
the extreme men of either party. The deed itself is 
probably an attempt to make a final settlement of all 
kinds of claims which had arisen during the troublous 
times of the civil war; for it must not be supposed that 
even that calamity was not made use of by some for 
pushing their own fortunes, especially since documents 
were lost or destroyed, witnesses died or were killed, 
and circumstances so changed that it was often no easy — 
matter to understand how justice should be adminis- 
tered. 

It will be noticed that among his other offices, Lord 
Carbery held that of President of the Council of the 
Marches, a position which gave him great power ; and 
doubtless many of the legal profession would become 
acquainted with him and his relatives in this capacity. 

It is also, perhaps, not unworthy of remark that the 
Kyffin family were of kindred descent with the Vaughans, 
being, like them, descended from Madoc Cyffin, or An- 
glicé Kyffin. The Golden Grove Book makes their re- 
spective forefathers children of the same parents; but 
it is more probable that the Harleian MS. 1982 is more 
correct in this matter, which makes David the son of 
Madoc Cyffin by Alise or Alson, daughter of Gruffudd, 
etc.,as above ; and Ieuan Gethin his son by Tangwystl, 
daughter and heir of Ieuan Voel of Penkelli (az., a chev- 
ron inter three birds argt.). The great-great-grandson 
of this Ieuan Gethin was the first to bear the family 
name of Kyffin, and from his place of abode was called 
John Kyffin of Oswestry. His son Robert married Mar- 
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garet, daughter of Ieuan Lloyd, of Abertanat, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Roger Thornes of Shropshire, whose 
wife was a Kynaston; and his grandson Roger is the 
Roger Kyffin of Oswestry mentioned: before, who mar- 
ried Ermyn, daughter of Roger Kynaston, by whom he 
was father of Thomas Kyffin of Oswestry, etc. 

Both the Abertanat family and the Kyffins were de- 
scended from Ieuan Gethin by his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Robert ap lorwerth of the line of Edno- 
wain Bendew. She was hence sister of Cunric ab Robert 
ab Iorwerth, the direct male ancestor of the family of 
Jones of Chilton. By his second wife, Margaret, daughter 
of Ieuan ab Madoc ab Cadwgan Wenwis, a descendant 
of Brochwell, Ieuan Gethin was grandfather of Sir 
Geoffrey Kyffin, who, by a daughter of Lord Strange of 
Knockyn, had two coheirs,—Jane, wife of Sir Peter 
Newton ; and Anne, wife of Edward Trevor of Bryn- 
kiwalt, great-great-great-grandfather of Frances Trevor, 
wife of Edward Lloyd of Llanvorda. This may give 
some idea of the way in which the connection between 
these families ramified, and point out their interest in 
North Wales and Shropshire. 

Richard, second Earl of Carbery, married, firstly, 
Bridget, daughter of Thomas Lloyd of Llanllyr, and 
The Golden Grove Book says that he had many children 
by her; who, however, did not live long. He married, 
secondly, Frances, daughter and coheir of Sir John Alt- 
ham, Knt., of Oreby, co. Herts., one of the Barons of 
the Exchequer, by whom he had issue, two sons and 
two daughters. He married, thirdly, Lady Alice Eger- 
ton, daughter of John Earl of Bridgewater ; by whom, 
however, he left no issue. His Lordship died on the 
3rd of December, and was buried on the 15th of the 
same month, in the year 1686. All his surviving issue 
was by his second wife, and consisted of the two 
daughters, Lady Frances and Lady Althamia, and two 
sons : first, Francis Lord Vaughan, who married Lady 
Rachel, daughter and coheir of Thomas Wriothesley, 
Earl_of Southampton, who subsequently became so well 
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known as the wife of Lord William Russell; but by 
Lord Vaughan she had no issue, he dying, without 
issue surviving him, 2 March 1667, when his younger 
brother John, who is mentioned in the deed, became 
Lord Vaughan, and (upon the death of his father) the 
third and last Earl of Carbery. He was for some time 
Governor of Jamaica, and married twice, firstly, Mary, 
daughter and heiress of George (others say Humphrey) 
Browne of Greene Castle, co. Carmarthen, the ruins of 
which still exist near the road to Llanstephan; by her, 
however, he had no issue, and upon her death married, 
secondly, Lady Anne Montague, daughter of George 
Marquess of Halifax, by whom he had issue an only 
daughter and heiress, Lady Anne Vaughan. 

The last Earl died on 12 January 1712-13. His 
daughter and heiress, Lady Anne, married, in 1713, 
Charles Paulet, third Duke of Bolton and Marquess of 
Winchester ; but died without issue, 20 Sept. 1751, 
leaving the Golden Grove and other Vaughan estates to 
her kinsman before mentioned, John, son of Richard 
Vaughan of Terracoed, by his second wife Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir William Appleton, thus 
leaving a good example to his descendants, of assisting 
the family and keeping the estates in the old name; 
which, however, the next John, grandson of the above, 
failed to follow. 

The Earls of Carbery seem to have used the arms 
attributed to the old Princes of Powys, or, a lion ram- 
pant gules, instead of the later modification used by 
their ancestor Einion Evell. The same arms have been 
assigned to their ancestor, Gwaithvoed of Powys. We 
might, however, rather consider the arms of Einion 
Evell to have been taken from the black lion of the 
Princes of Powys; but there is a curious note in The 
Golden Grove Book, which says that Gwerystan ab 
Gwaithvoed “ gave, as an old chart intimates, or, a lion 
rampant per fess gules and argent.” 

It would be useless here to go into the question of 
the two Gwaithvoeds, and the confusion between them; 
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but it may be remarked that the cradle of this family 
of Vaughan was the confines of Shropshire and Wales ; 
and they seem to have become connected with South 
Wales chiefly through the marriage of Hugh Vaughan 
(who is celebrated for his duelling propensities) with 
Jane, daughter of Morris Bowen. 

It is not always easy, or even possible, when tracing 
out the several branches and connections of families, as 
those experienced in the work must know, to avoid 
errors of Christian names, and in some cases to distin- 
guish between families bearing the same name; but 
this difficulty is increased in the case of Welsh families 
by the comparatively small number of surnames. It is 
hoped, however, that the foregoing account of the family 
of Vaughan of Golden Grove, though by no means de- 
void of faults, will be found sufficiently full and sub- 
stantially correct to form a slight offering to the memory - 
of those who once held high position and wealth in 
Wales, and who, though, perhaps, their estates are now 
in the hands of a wiser race, ought not to pass away 
entirely unnoticed in the page of history. 


Henry F. J. Vavanay, B.A., 8.C.L. 
Kensington, August 1880. 





Note.—We have a more detailed statement of the descent of Isa- 
bel, wife of Sir Giles Capel, in Harleian MS. 1041, where she is 
recorded as the second daughter and coheiress of Thomas Cradoc or 
Newton by his second wife Elianor, daughter of Lord Daubeny. The 
father of Thomas was Sir John; and his mother, Isabel, daughter 
and heiress of Sir John Cheddar, Knt.; Sir John being son of Sir 
Richard by Emma, daughter of Thomas Perrot of Haroldstone, son 
of John by Margaret, daughter of .Howel Moythe, son of John 
Cradoc, of Newton, by Nest, daughter of Sir Peter Russell, Knt., 
son of Robert by Margery, daughter of Sir Nicholas Sherbewell, 
Knt., of Mangle (erm., three lozenges sa.), son of John by Joane, 
daughter of Elidr Ddy, son of William, son of Sir Wilcock of New- 
ton, son of Cradog, son of Howel, by Gwenllian Gethin, daughter 
of Lord Rhys gryg,son of Gronwy ab Rhytherch ab Criadog ab 
Jestyn ab Owen ab Howel Ddha. 
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STOKESAY. 


At the northern entrance of the valley, through which 
the river Onny winds its way, stands the ancient forti- 
fied mansion of Stokesay. ‘To the east rises a steep 
hill, on the summit of which may be traced the remains 
of an extensive and very perfect Saxon or British camp; 
and to the west, a corresponding cliff, called Weo Edge, 
the lower slopes of which are covered with a holly 
forest of great age; while the crest, composed of the 
rock known to geologists as the Aymestry Limestone, 
presents the appearance of a line of rugged time-worn 
battlements. 

The lover of the picturesque will not easily find a 
fairer scene than that presented by the grey old ruin, 
especially when the sun setting over the Holly Park 
lights up its moss grown tower and gables. But to the 
antiquary, it is replete with suggestive thoughts and 
instruction as to the life and habits of the middle ages, 
For here was the home of one of those lords of the 
marches, who, in the time of the first Edward, held 
this border land under a stern feudal rule; and who 
had frequently to repel the attacks of the as yet un- 
conquered Welsh. 

And yet, that this building was originally intended 
to be a castle or stronghold is not at once apparent. 
Its site at the foot of high hills would have rendered 
it insecure even in times of more imperfect engines of 
warfare than we now possess ; besides, the gables and 
mullioned windows of the principal hall are more sug- 
gestive of domestic life than of war. On the other 
hand, the tower and the moat bespeak a troubled time, 
when its owners found it expedient to strengthen their 
dwelling against attack. A further examination of its 
different parts, as well as what can be ascertained of its 
history, tends to confirm this view of its composite 
nature. Stokesay is an almost unique specimen of a 
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mansion of the thirteenth century, fortified subse- 
quently to the erection of the domestic portion of it. 
It combines in itself associations not only of the peace- 
ful daily life of its inmates, but of that eventful time 
when this border land was the scene of forays and 
bloodshed ; and, happily, preserved with very little 
alteration through the chances and changes which have 
levelled so many other similar structures of that early 
date, it presents to the archeologist and historian many 
features of peculiar interest. 

The first objects which will arrest attention on visit- 
ing Stokesay Castle, are the gatehouse and the moat. 
The latter surrounds the whole building, and has a 
depth of six feet, and an average breadth of twenty- 
two feet. There can be little doubt that it was once 
much deeper. A few years ago, the rubbish with which 
it was partly filled was carefully examined, and a few 
curiosities were discovered.' The moat was supplied 
from a pool which still exists on the west of the build- 
ing; and this, by a small stream which ultimately 
flows into the Onny. 

The gatehouse, which has probably replaced the 
original drawbridge, is a fine example of a Tudor 


1 These are now to be seen in a case in one of the rooms of the 
Castle; they consist of a few coins of Nuremburg, one of Henry 
III, the token of a London spectacle maker, a fragment of fine 
china, a broken falcon’s bell, and lastly, a stone implement the use 
of which is by no means easy to determine ; in shape it resembles a 
hammer, in the centre is a large hole, with a groove deeply cut in 
its interior, and round the edge are six holes; though a seventh, 
less distinctly marked than the others, may also be observed. A 
somewhat similar instrument, in a more perfect state, was not long 
ago discovered near Cleobury Mortimer. In a memoir on Yorkshire 
dials, recently published by the Rev. D. H. Haigh, the author, refer- 
ring to the oval stone found at Stokesay, considered it to have been 
a portable dial, of which the six holes in the margin answer to the 
Saxon divisions of time, uhia, morgen, wndern, non, dn, and efen, and 
that the central hole received the gnomon. Mr. A. Gore, however, 
suggests that if the seventh hole be included in the number of those 
found in the Stokesay stone, both of them may rather have been 
used in the construction of a musical instrument, since they would 
thus represent the seven strings required for that purpose. 
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“black and white” building. Its timbers, hoary with 
age and stained by the rains of three hundred winters, 
are still in excellent preservation, and in many parts 
are richly carved. Over the ample archway which runs 
through its centre are displayed the figures of Adam 
and Eve, the serpent and the forbidden fruit ; while at 
each corner of the house are massive oaken corbels, of 
which the carving is very bold and masterly, each of 
the four being different in design. In the last century 
this gatehouse was often the resort of an outlaw, who, 
when forgery was a capital crime, successfully eluded 
capture by secreting himself in a small room entered 
by a trap door. 

On the side of the hall next the courtyard are three 
lofty and well-proportioned windows, mullioned and 
transomed, finished with trefoils above, with a circular 
aperture between the heads; excellent specimens of 
Early English tracery. Grooves running round the 
upper part were evidently intended for the insertion of 
permanent sashes. The lower divisions have, instead 
of grooves, holes sunk in the stone to admit iron bars, 
and were supplied with shutters or moveable sashes. 
Before the twelfth century, glass was a luxury only 
known to the wealthiest persons and on exceptional 
occasions ; and at other times it was the custom to stow 
away the window-frames for future use. A similar 
arrangement to the above may be seen in the windows 
of the fine Abbot’s Refectory at Haughmon Abbey. 

To the left, a short flight of stone steps leads to the 
solar or withdrawing room; and parallel with them, 
overhead, an original ledge projecting from the wall 
indicates that there was a covered way to protect those 
who passed from the hall to the solar. 

The courtyard was, evidently, once surrounded by a 
strong parapet, pierced for crossbows or fire-arms, of 
which the only portion remaining is a few feet abutting 
on the tower; in the upper part of this may be seen 
an embrasure, similar to those above. 

On entering the hall, the eye is at once struck by its 

207 
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excellent proportions and its height. Its length is 53 
feet 4 inches, its breadth 31 feet 5 inches, and its 
height to the roof-tree 34 feet. The massive beams or 
sweeps which support the roof are arched, springing 
from brackets of unusual length, which rest on Early 
English stone corbels, not more than 7 feet from the 
floor. On each side of the hall are the windows of 
which the tracery has been already described. Five of 
these have seats, while those at the northern end are 
of only half length, and that over the principal entrance 
has been built up. There is no appearance that the 
upper part of the hall, as was usually the case, was 
provided with a raised platform or dais, and the fact 
that an original doorway at this end is on a level 
with the rest of the floor is inconsistent with such a 
structure. There may, of course, have been a tempo- 
rary one. At 14 feet from the southern end, and mid- 
way between the sides, is an octagonal pavement, on 
which stood a brazier, the only provision for a fire in 
this apartment. The beams of the roof above: are 
blackened with smoke, for which no chimney was pro- 
vided. Everything about the place recalls the medizeval 
baronial hall, its rude banquets and wassail; and we 
seem almost to hear the voices of those long passed 
away, with which these old walls resounded. 

_ At the northern end of the hall, a short flight of 
steps leads downward into an apartment, which is pro- 
bably the most ancient part of the building. The very 
narrow loopholes show that it was intended for defence. 
In a projection of this is a well, which was until a few 
years ago nearly filled up, but has since been cleared 
out. The rubbish which it contained yielded but few 
objects of interest ; and seemed to consist largely of 
the debris of countless dinners, including among other 
bones, a boar’s head and deer’s skull, and a pair of roe- 
_ buck’s horns. It is 15 feet deep, and has two lateral 
openings at the bottom, terminating in the moat. On 
its walls are traces of some rude arabesque ornamenta- 
tions in a red colour, with, in two places, the Tudor rose 
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and portcullis. Around the top ran a design in which 
birds appear in various attitudes. But little of this now 
remains, and these details are taken from some sketches 
made several years ago by Mrs. Stackhouse Acton. 

Returning up the steps into the hall, we next ob- 
serve an original staircase, constructed of solid baulk, 
cut through diagonally. This leads, on the first floor, 
to an apartment which again opens into another. These 
go by the name of the priest’s rooms. The floor of the 
innermost is laid with a number of ancient tiles, ar- 
ranged, however, without plan; many of them were 
evidently portions of coats of arms. On several the 
device of a centaur and an archer with a long bow 
figures. But little change seems to have been made 
in these rooms from their original state, except in the 
insertion of an ogee window, the others being of a lan- 
cet form. 

Ascending the staircase to the upper storey, we enter 
an irregularly shaped, well-lighted apartment of about 
25 by 30 feet, which was at one time divided into 
several rooms. In this is a fine example of an early 
English fireplace with side pillars, down each of which 
runs arib, A wooden frame, resting on corbels, which 
once supported a hood, still remains, though the upper 
part of the structure has disappeared. The floor of 
this room partly rests on brackets projecting from the 
walls, and it is thus of greater size than those below. 

Descending the staircase, we pass from the hall at 
its southern end, through a square-headed trefoil door- 
way, characteristic of Edwardian architecture, into two 
small apartments, wainscoted and furnished with cup- 
boards, which would seem to have been store-rooms. 
From these, steps lead to a cellar below, and a passagé 
terminating in the wall of the tower. Above these rooms, 
and approached by an external flight of stone steps, 
over which was the awning already referred to, is the 
handsome solar. It is remarkable that a somewhat simi- 
lar arrangement of steps, protecting roof, and door, with 
flat trefoiled arch, is found at Aydon Castle in North- 
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umberland. The tracery of the windows of the room in 
which we suppose ourselves now to stand is similar to 
those of the hall, and they are furnished with seats. 
The lower part of that next the court is cut off below 
to correspond to the covered way which was outside. 
A small lancet window at its side is now walled up, 
while an ogee was added, probably to obtain a view of 
the gateway, which was lost when the others were 
closed. Two very small windows furnished with shut- 
ters open into the great hall, evidently to enable its 
occupants to keep an eye on the proceedings of those 
who were carousing there. 

The remains of elaborate wainscoting still line the 
walls of this room; and even some of the .colour and 
gilding with which it was enriched may be seen. But 
the chief object which will command attention is the 
magnificent chimney-piece of oak. This is probably of 
the time of James I or Charles I, and is an excellent 
specimen of the style of carving then in vogue. Five 
pilasters, formed of grotesque figures, three female and 
two male, enclose four compartments, in the innermost 
of which are two masks of very quaint design. The 
strap scroll work surrounding them is extremely rich 
and florid. The whole rests on a plain but massive 
stone arch, and, curiously enough, this heavy structure 
is entirely supported by beams of wood beneath, which 
has led to the suspicion that a fireplace did not form 
part of the original design. A narrow passage, corres- 
ponding to the store-rooms below, extends from this 
room to the wall of the tower, where it terminates. 

This apartment was doubtless the chief resort of the 
later tenants of the castle, one of whom was Sir Samuel 
Baldwyn. He held the house on a long lease from 
Lord Craven, and seems to have been a gentleman of 
cultivation. Dugdale, in his diary, gives a letter from 
Sir Symon Archer, in which he mentions that his son- 
in-law, Mr. Younge, “ lying at Stoke as he rod the cir- 
cuit”, saw “a book of armes of the gentlemen of Shrop- 
shire finely tricked out”, which Mr. Baldwyn was 
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copying—perhaps in this very drawing-room, which 
not improbably owes its decoration to his taste. An 
account in a curious old MS. of a visit to Stoke about 
1730 mentions this room, hung with several pictures. 
“Theodoric Vernon, alias Vernon with the red hand, 
alias the proud Vernon, with a gold chain about his 
neck with a medal at the bottom.” The picture of 
Charles the First and of “the proud Vernon” is still 
in existence. The same manuscript also mentions the 
following shields as displayed in this room. Baldwyn 
quartering Wigly—Childe of Kinlet—Ashley and 
Holland. These were probably the quarterings of Sir 
Samuel Baldwyn. He died in 1683, and his monu- 
ment in the Temple Church styles him as of Stoke 
Castle. Another shield is thus described: ‘ Crest, an 
oak issuing out of a coronet. Quarterly 1st and 3rd, 
gules, three cinquefoils ermine; 2nd and 4th, argent, 
a ship sable. A coronet and garter with the motto 
honi soit, etc. Supporters, two unicorns.” These were 
probably the arms of James, Duke of Hamilton, who 
was a patron of Charles Baldwyn. The other arms 
were— Powis quartering Littleton of Henly, and 
Talbot of Worfield impaling Shelton of Broadway. 
Sir 8. Baldwyn and Lord Craven were both staunch 
Royalists, and were fined by the Long Parliament.’ 

To resume our investigation of the building. The 
first floor of the tower is entered by a wooden way ex- 
tending from the top of the steps which led to the 
drawing-room, but an archway on the basement 
between two massive buttresses opens into an apart- 
ment of the same size and shape below. There are 
several indications that originally a kind of drawbridge 
connected the door with the steps just mentioned. 
Large beams built into the walls above have been cut 


1 In the same book a pen and ink sketch is given of one of the 
coats of arms which adorned the windows, and at the present time 
a fragment of glass exists in a window of Munslow Church repre- 
senting the Ludlow arms (or, a lion rampant sable), which there is 
reason to believe was a portion of that which once filled the circular 
aperture of the Stokesay window. 
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off flush with it, and a moulding higher up was evi- 
dently part of some structure of the kind which has 
since disappeared. The plan of the interior of the 
tower at first appears somewhat irregular, but further 
examination shows that it is formed, as it were, of two 
octagonal towers placed side by side. Owing to the 
thickness of the walls (6 feet), the angles within and 
without do not correspond. Each floor is furnished 
with a large fireplace, the flues of which terminate in 
two cylindrical chimneys on the parapet. A stair, in- 
cluded in the thickness of the wall, leads from floor to 
floor, and to the roof, and is so constructed as to be 
entirely on the side next the court. Each of the 
rooms is lighted by lancet windows, with seats. On 
the second floor is a door, of which the hinges still 
remain, although the aperture has been almost built 
up. It is not easy to assign its object, except that it 
was used to hoist materials which could not be readily 
carried up by the narrow stair, and which would be 
required for the defence of the building. The battle- 
ments on the roof consist of large embrasures alter- 
nating with loop-holes adapted for the use of the cross- 
bow, all of which originally had shutters. Holes in 
the masonry overhead were inserted for the erection of 
an awning to ward off the missiles which the catapult 
would shower on the heads of the defenders. A short 
flight of steps on the northern side leads to a small 
watch-tower. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen that 
Stokesay Castle consists of three tolerably distinct 
parts ; a tower at the north end, of which the top is 
now covered with a comparatively modern wooden 
structure; the hall, with its solar or drawing-room ; 
and the great tower on the south. Of these, the only 
portion of which the date of its erection can be clearly 
traced is the last. Any attempt to fix the order in 
which the others were built must rest on inferences 
drawn from their plan, and from the history of the fami- 
lies who have from time to time occupied the building. 
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The Domesday record is silent as to the existence of 
any other houses at “Stokes”, as it was then called, 
than those of a miller and a keeper of bees. Honey, 
before the introduction (by the Crusaders, it is said) of 
sugar, was much used for the production of mead and 
other condiments, and its mention suggests at least the 
contiguity of a mansion where it would be in request. 

From the date of Domesday to 1241, with the ex- 
ception of two intervals of forfeiture in the reigns of - 
William II and of John, the De Lacys held this and 
many other manors around it directly from the King 
(in capite), but it is not probable that they ever 
resided here, since Ludlow Castle, which was partly 
built by them, and Stanton Lacy, would naturally be 
their chief abode. About 1115, however, the De Says 
were enfeoffed at Stoke by De Lacy. Their ancestor, 
Picot de Sai, so called from Sez, a place about nine 
miles west of Exmes in Normandy, had fought at 
Hastings among the followers of William I. Five of 
this family in succession, Theodoric, Helias I, Helias IT, 
Robert, and Hugh, the last three being brothers, are 
named in connection with the manor; and it is not 
unlikely that the place to which they have given their 
name was also their residence. If such were the case, 
it is probable that the north tower, or rather what 
remains of it, formed a portion of that house. There 
are, as has already been observed, many indications 
that it formed no part of the design which included 
the hall. A reference to the ground plan shows that it 
is in no way uniform with the latter, and it has even 
been united to it by a wall on the west side, which 
was built subsequently to its erection ; the level of the 
floors in the two do not correspond, and a string-course 
which surrounds the hall and southern tower here stops 
suddenly ; its masonry is of a much ruder kind, and 
bears marks of greater antiquity, and the loopholes 
with which it is furnished are quite unlike any other 
windows in the building. Altogether, these facts lead 
strongly to the inference that its erection belongs to 
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an earlier. period than any other part, and if so, it 
would almost certainly be a portion of the original 
dwelling of the De Says. 

In 1240, the last of the line of De Lacys died at an 
advanced age, and blind, after an eventful and che- 
quered life, and his estates were divided between his 
two sons-in-law, Peter de Geneva, who married his 
daughter Matilda, and John de Verdun, who married 
her younger sister Margaret; and to the latter fell 
Stokesay with other manors. He held it in capite, 
although he owed the service of two knights due at 
Ludlow Castle, and one knight in ward of Montgomery 
Castle. At the time John de Verdun thus came into 
possession of the manor, Hugh de Say was feoffee ; 
but shortly after, that is about 1240, he effected an 
exchange with de Verdun. Alienating all, or nearly 
all his property, he settled in Ireland, where other 
members of his family already enjoyed considerable 
possessions, and where many traces of their existence 
may be found in the Patent Rolls and other Records. 
It would thus appear that John de Verdun became, 
about this time, closely connected with the place. He 
has left, however, but few direct traces of his occu- 
pancy. He is registered in the Inquisition of 1255 as 
Lord of Stokesay, Newton and Wetleton, the two 
latter being members of the manor, and in 1270 he 
conveyed to Philip de Whichecote his manor of Stoke- 
say, for a term of three years; which afterwards, with 
certain reservations, became a life interest, in consi- 
deration of the sum of £24, to be paid by Philip to 
him, the grantor, though the manor was at this time 
valued at £26 13s. 4d. per annum. 

John de Verdun died in 1274, and was succeeded by 
his son Theobald, who also held the manor in capite, 
and during his tenure it was conveyed to Lawrence de 
Ludlow. At this time, Reginald de Grey appears as 
feoffee, and not Philip de Whichecote ; and in the 
feodary of 1284, Lawrence de Ludlow is said “ to hold 
the Vill of Stokesay for one knight's fee, under John 
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de Grey, which John held it under Theobald de Ver- 
dun, who held of the king.”* 

How long the De Verduns held this intermediate posi- 
tion between the feoffee and the king does not appear ; 
but, in 1290-1, Lawrence de Ludlow, who, from a 
Royal Charter of 1281, appears to have been now in 
full possession of Stokesay, obtained the following 
patent to enable him to fortify his house, and this fixes 
the date of the erection of the southern tower :— 


Pro. Laurencio de Ludelawe.—Rex omnibus ballivis et fidel- 
ibus suis ad quos &c. salutem Sciatis quod concessimus pro 
nobis et heredibus nostris dilecto nobis Laurencio de Lodelawe. 
Quod ipse mansum suum de Stoke Say in comitate Salopic 
muro de petra et calce firmare et kernellare et illud sic firmatum 
et kernallatum tenere possit sibi et heredibus suis in per- 
petuum sine occasione nostri vel heredum nostrorum aut 
ministrorum nostrorum quorumcunque In cujus T. Rex apud 
Hereford XIX die Octobr. (Patent Roll of the nineteenth 
year of Edward the First, m. 2.) 


A question here arises as to whether the hall was 
not erected before the tower. It has been observed 
that the tracery of the windows at Acton Burnell, 
(which was certainly built in 1284, that is, seven years 
before the tower at Stoke) though very like that of those 
in Stokesay Hall, is of a more florid description, which 
affords in itself a presumption in favour of the earlier 
date of the latter building. Moreover, that a consider- 
able house was in existence here before 1290 is rendered 
very probable, from the fact that in that year Bishop 
Swinfield, with a great retinue, made this his resting 
place on a tour through his diocese. A curious docu- 


1 In a suit previously instituted between de Ludlow, as plaintiff, 
and John de Grey, son of Reginald, as Impedient, the former, in 
acknowledgment of de Grey’s rights, was said to give a sore 
sparrow hawk. An instance of peculiar tenure occurs in a pre- 
vious document in which “Elias de Say, with the consent of 
Amicia his wife, gives to Andrew Fitz Milo of Ludlow, for his 
homage service, and for 23 merks, the mill of Stoke and Weteling- 
ton, with suit of his men, and a messuage and meadow to hold in 
fee for the rent of one pound of pepper.” 
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ment by his chaplain, John de Kemesey, setting forth 
the Bishop’s expenses, was discovered some years ago 
in the library at Stanford Court in Worcestershire, the 
seat of Sir Thos. Winnington, and has been published 
by the Camden Society, in which the following entry 
occurs :— 

|| 1290. 

|| Stokesay || on Thursday at Stoke de Say, Ap. 27. 

In bread 3s. 2d. 

2 Sextaries of wine 2s. 8d. 

Ale 5s. 

Item 1 pig (or porker) already accounted for. 

Beef and pork 16d. 

2 calves 22d. 

3 kids 10d. 

2 pigs 

10 capons } a present. 

5 fowls 

And out of them remains 1 pig. 

Bread 2d. 

Hay given by Master R. de Heyton.’ 

Item 2 quarters 5 bushels of oats for 35 horses, given by the 

Lord Abbot of Haughmond. 

Carriage of the hay 2d. 

Alms for several days 12d. 

Sum 16s. 2d. 

The foregoing considerations, as well as the general 
opinion of archeologists, among whom may be men- 
tioned Mr. Hudson Turner, Mr. Blore, and Mr. Parker, 
thatthe character of the architecture is of an earlier 
date than that of the tower, render it probable that 
when John de Verdun came into possession of this 
manor, which, as we have seen, he did in 1240, he 
erected this hall, and that the only part of the original 
mansion of the De Says which he left standing, was the 
lower part of the northern tower. 

During the troubled reign of Henry III, de Verdun 
was active on the king’s side; and, being one of the 
Lords Marchers, he, and several others, were ordered 


1 Master Richard de Heyton had previously entertained the 
Bishop at Staunton Lacy. 
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to reside on their estates, to check the incursions of the 
Welsh. In the 54th of Henry III (1270) “he was 
signed with the Cross, together with Prince Edward, 
in order to a voiage to the Holy Land, where he went 
accordingly”.—(Bishop Baldwyn’s Travels). Most pro- 
bably the arrangements with Phillip de Whichecote, 
already mentioned, whereby the latter became under- 
tenant at Stoke, and which took place in the same 
year, had some relation to this event. 

For 207 years from the time when Lawrence de Lud- 
low was recognised as Lord of Stokesay, no event of 
any great interest in connection with the place has 
been recorded. Ten generations of de Ludlow held 
the manor, and this branch of the family ended in co- 
heiresses. In 1497 one of these, Anne, daughter of 
John Ludlowe, married Thomas Vernon, son of Sir 
Richard Vernon (of Haddon, in Derbyshire, and Hod- 
nett in Shropshire), and received Stokesay as her por- 
tion." 

Of Lawrence de Ludlow, who was now the recog- 
nized Lord of Stokesay, not much information has been 
obtained. His name occurs as one of the attestors of a 
few deeds belonging to the corporation of Ludlow. 
He would seem, as Mr. Eyton remarks, to have been 
one of those prosperous merchants who have risen to 
opulence through their enterprise,—one of the first 
of that numerous order which has so largely contribgted 
to the greatness of England. This remark is foufided 
on the fact that in 1292 he got into trouble with the 
burgesses of Ludlow, his native town, by selling cloth 
contrary to the assize ; which affords grounds for think- 
ing that the wealth which enabled him to rise to the 
position of an important land-owner, and the founder 
of a great and powerful family, was acquired in busi- 


1 According to the Vernon pedigree and other pedigrees in Hen. 
Vis. Shropshire, 1623, Anne, daughter and co-heiress of John 
Ludlow, married Thomas Vernon, second son of Sir Henry Vernon, 
of Haddon, and brother of Sir Richard Vernon, of Haddon and 
Hodnet. 
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ness, There are other evidences, says Mr. Eyton, that 
at this period the trade of Ludlow was very prosperous ; 
but it was not till the reign of Edward I that mercan- 
tile wealth could be thus readily exchanged for terri- 
torial importance. 

Mr. Vernon was living here when Leland visited 
Shropshire. He thus mentions Stoke, which he passed 
on his way from Ludlow to Bishopscastle. ‘ There is 
a pratty stone. bridge over Oney a little above Brom- 
field, and there is alsoe a bridge of stone over Oney at 
Whishter, two miles above Bromfield, and above this 
Mr. Vernon hath a place not far from Oney. Almost 
four miles from Ludlo, in the way betwixt Ludlo and 
Bishop’s Castle, Stokesay belonging to the Ludlowes, 
now the Vernons, builded like a castell.” Again he 
says: ‘‘ The white grey Friars at Ludlow, a fayre and 
costly thinge, stood without Corvegate by North ; one 
Ludlow, a knight, Lord of Stoke Castle or Pyle towards 
Bishop’s Castle, was original founder of it. Vernon, 
by an heir general, is now owner of Stoke.” There is 
an inaccuracy here, since Stokesay is seven, and not four 
miles from Ludlow. 

Mr. Vernon was Sheriff of Shropshire, 16 Henry VIII, 
was involved in a dispute with the burgesses of Shrews- 
bury, which lasted several years and proved very ex- 
pensive to both parties. He was succeeded by his son of 
the game name, who died in 1570, and Stokesay was sold 
to Sir George Mainwaring, of Hampton, and Sir Arthur 
Mainwaring of Ightfield, by whom in 1616 it was con- 
veyed by a family settlement to Sir Thomas Baker, and 
Sir Richard Francis, together with the manor and ad- 
vowson of Onibury, Staunton Lacy, and Wistanstow, 
all of which were resold in 1620 to Dame Elizabeth 
Craven, and William Craven, her son. She was the 
widow of Sir William Craven, Knt., Alderman of Lon- 
don, and the daughter of William Whitmore, Esq., of 
Apley, and Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Acton. 

His eldest son, who thus became Lord of Stoke, is 
described as “ one of the most accomplished gentlemen 
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in Europe, an useful subject, charitable, abstemious as 
to himself, generous to others, familiar in his conver- 
sation, and universally beloved.” He was a gallant 
soldier, and distinguished himself in Germany and the 
Netherlands under Henry Prince of Orange when only 
seventeen, and on his return he was first knighted at 
Newmarket, March 4th, 1626, and in March following 
was created Lord Craven of Hampstead Marshall, co. 
Bucks. 

The following is the title of a poem dedicated to 
him by a writer of the day, and is a curious specimen 
of the bombastic style then in vogue. ‘‘ Mischief’s 
masterpiece or Treason’s masterie ; the Powder Plot, in- 
vented by hellish malice and prevented by Heavenly 
mercy, translated and dilated by John Vicars, dedicated 
to Sir William Craven, Knt., and others, because they 
are high-topt cedars of Lebanon, Chief Magistrates of 
the famous City of London, and pious professors of 
Christ’s veritie.” 

Lord Craven took an active part in the disastrous 
enterprise to place Frederick, the Elector Palatine, on 
the throne of Bohemia, was taken prisoner in 1637 
with Prince Rupert, and was only released on the pay- 
ment of a ransom of £20,000. He had, besides this, 
spent £50,000 in assisting the Royal Family of Eng- 
land during the Civil War and in their exile. The 
story of his life is full of romantic interest. His, ad- 
miration for the beautiful but unhappy Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I, and wife of the Elector, who was, 
in the chivalric language of the day, called the Queen 
of Hearts, led him to sacrifice his means and adventure 
his life in her cause. When the kingdom of Bohemia 
was gone, and the Queen had lost her husband and 
many of her children, and was almost without the 
means to obtain the necessaries of life, Lord Craven 
continued her friend and adviser. But the only portion 
of his once princely estate, which remained after his 
fines and forfeiture, was Combe Abbey in Warwick- 
shire, which, in former years he had purchased, from, 
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it is said, a romantic desire to possess the place where 
Elizabeth had passed her happy childhood. On his 
return to England he was received with great distinc- 
tion by Charles II, and was created Earl of Craven and 
Viscount Uffington. In 1661 Elizabeth also returned 
to England; her nephew Charles showed little sym- 
pathy for her; but Lord Craven had provided a home 
for her, having purchased Drury House at the corner 
of Drury Lane (a few years before described as a ‘‘deep, 
foul, and dangerous road,”) which he rebuilt, and gave 
to it the name of Craven House, and which she occu- 
pied till her death in February 1662. He not only 
saved her from dependence on her selfish nephew, but 
he gave a further instance of his romantic devotion to 
the widowed Queen, by preparing another abode for 
her at Hampstead Marshall, which was to be built in 
imitation of Heidelberg, the scene of her early married 
life. 

Lord Craven afterwards resided chiefly at Combe 
Abbey, where are several portraits of him, as also of 
the Queen of Bohemia, and of all her children. He 
never married, and closed his useful life on the 9th of 
April, 1697, aged 88. On his death, his titles and 
estates passed to a cousin of the same name. 

During Lord Craven’s absence from England, Stoke- 
say was let on a long lease, which has only recently 
expired, to Charles Baldwyn, Esq., of Elsick, and his 
heirs. During the civil wars, it was held by Sir 
Samuel Baldwyn, the son of this gentleman, and was 
garrisoned for the King. At this time, it hada narrow 
escape from the fate which has befallen so many other 
buildings of the kind. 

The following account of this event is copied from a 
quaint old work, entitled, The Burning Bush not Con- 
sumed, by John Vickers. 


“There was drawn out of this garrison (Shrewsbury) by order 
of the Committee 500 foot and 300 horse, being part of Colonel 
Mackworth’s regiment, and part of Colonel Lloyd’s regiment. 
Our forces marched within five miles of Ludlow, the design 
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being to reduce that part of the country, and to secure it by 
placthg garrisons there to block up Ludlow. With a party of 
_ horse they viewed Holgate and Braincroft (Broncroft) Castles, 

both of which the enemy had demolished, notwithstanding they 
placed the Lord Colvine in Braincroft Castle, and fell to repaire 
and fortify it. In the interim they sent Lieutenant Riveling to 
view Stokesay, a garrison of the enemy. The place was con- 
siderable, therefore the next inorning we drew up to it, and 
summoned it, but the Governor, Captain Dawrett, refused ; 
whereupon we prepared for a storm, and being ready to fall to, 
we gave a second summons, which was hearkened unto, a party 
admitted, and it is now garison’d for us. One of these castles 
commands Corve Dale, a rich and varied country; the other 
secures Stretton Dale ; so that Ludlow is now blockt up on this 
side, and hath only Hereford to rainge in.” 


Whatever may be thought of Captain Dawrett’s 
valour, his discretion deserves the admiration and 
gratitude of all who value Stokesay, which otherwise 
would now be a pile of ruins. 

After the foregoing occurrence, Sir Michael Wood- 
house, then Governor of Ludlow, appears to have made 
an effort to raise the siege of that place. Procuring 
assistance from the other loyal garrisons in the neigh- 
bourhood, he advanced against Broncroft. In the 
meantime, a party from Stokesay marched to Wistan- 
stow, in hopes of meeting reinforcements from Shrews- 
bury, which, however, did not arrive; and, contrary to 
their expectations, they found the enemy hastening 
from Corve Dale to besiege Stoke, “judging it of 
more consequence.” An engagement ensued, which 
is mentioned in most of the newspapers of that 
day, though with much incorrectness as to its site 
and circumstances. John Vicars, in the work already 
quoted, says that “We slew near to 100 on the place, 
took above 300 common soldiers, about 60 officers and 
gentlemen, and all their ordnance and baggage, and 4 
barrels of powder, a good quantity of match and bullets, 
100 horse. Some gentlemen of quality were slain, these 
being most of the gallantry of Herefordshire. In the 
action, Sir William Croft, the best headpiece and 
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activest man in that county, was slain, the Governor of 
Monmouth and Ludlow hardly escaped, Sir Michael 
Woodhouse, his horse being taken.” 

From the tower of Stokesay may be seen, on the 
opposite side of the valley, at the foot of Norton 
Camp, a group of farm buildings surrounded by green 
meadows. A few years ago, when the foundations of 
these buildings were being laid, the workmen came 
upon a number of human skeletons, doubtless the 
ghastly relics of that bloody fray. Near this spot, 
an ancient but now unused road, deeply worn into the 
side of the hill, may still be traced from the farmhouse 
to the bank of the river, which must have here been 
crossed by a ford. Close by are the remains—a bit of 
stone wall and a pavement—of the mill referred to in 
Domesday and in several other records of the manor. 
This road is in a direct line between Corvedale and 
Stokesay, and is that by which a troop advancing from 
Broncroft to the latter place would naturally come. 
There can be little doubt that it was here the party 
who had been reconnoitering up the Stretton Valley 
encountered and defeated their enemies, and that in 
this now peaceful spot most of the “gallantry of Here- 
fordshire”, with Sir William Croft at their head, then 
met their doom. 

After the Civil Wars Stokesay was, with many other 
castles, ordered to be “slighted” or rendered incapable 
of defence. In most cases, this order was carried out 
ruthlessly; but in this instance it was apparently con- 
sidered sufficient to remove the battlements of the 
northern tower and the parapets round the court, and 
to leave the rest intact. Possibly to the influence of 
Sir Samuel Baldwyn, who resided here about this time, 
and who appears to have taken much interest in the 
old house, and to have been a person of taste and re- 
finement, we owe its preservation; and it is not un- 
likely that he had the timber rooms, which now pre- 
sent so quaint and picturesque an appearance, built on 
what remained of the northern tower. 
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From that time to the present, Stokesay, like those 
kingdoms which are said to be happy in having no 
history, has had an uneventful career. At one time, 
indeed, it had become a mere out-building to the neigh- 
bouring farm-house, and was fast falling into a dilapi- 
dated state; but Lord Craven was induced to allow 
the repairs necessary for its preservation to be carried 
out, and put an end to its further desecration. Since 
then the old mansion has, with all the surrounding 
property, passed into the possession of Mr. Allcroft, 
who, at very considerable expense, and with much 
judgment, has put it into an excellent state of repair. 

I cannot conclude this paper without expressing the 
deep obligation I am under to the late Mrs. Stackhouse 
Acton, for the assistance she rendered me in its pre- 
paration. Whatever value it may possess is entirely 
due to the materials which she, for many years, col- 
lected with great care and industry, and which she 
kindly placed at my disposal. 
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THe most direct road from Bala to Corwen passes 
through a small hamlet called Bethel, distant from 
which, at a point about a mile to the north-east, is situ- 
ated the entrenched camp marked “Y Gaer” on the 
Ordnance Map, but more commonly spoken of in the 
neighbourhood as Caer-Creini or Caer-Crwni. An old 
road passes a little to the north of it, and in all proba- 
bility follows, for part of its course, one of the “‘Sarnau” 
giving title to the village of that name, and which may 
have joined the line connecting Caer-gai, near Llan- 
uwchlyn, with Pen-y-gaer, near Ceryg-y-drudion, from 
whence four Roman roads diverge. (See Arch. Camb., 
vol. v, 3rd Series, p. 129.) Its course, however, is now 
nearly obliterated by a operations, excepting 


where it goes over the hill of Cefn-Creini to the west. 
218 
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The name is variously spelt as Caereuni, Caerau- 
Crwyni; and in historical notices relating to many of 
the parishes in Merionethshire, in the autograph of 
Ed. Lhuyd, quoted by Mr. Wynne of Peniarth in Arch. 
Camb., No. vu, p. 278, Kaer-Kyreini. Another old 
spelling, taken from the Myvyrian Archaiology, p. 864, 
(reprint, 1870), is Cerwyni, as in the subjoined line, 
given there as a proverb, “Lladd Maer Caer ar gevn 
Cerwyni’ (the killing of the Mayor of Chester on Cefn 
Cerwyni). To what, if any, historical event this refers, 
it is now impossible to say, although it would imply that 
the main road from Chester to these parts, along which 
this unfortunate magistrate travelled, then followed the 
ridge of Cefn-Creini; unless, indeed, proverbially, it 
may point to the improbability of any Mayor of Chester 
going so far from home as to risk being slain in such 
an out-of-the-way place. 

Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, as quoted (from Mr. 
Evans’ collection) in Arch. Camb., No. 111, New Series, 
July 1850, p. 204, says of it: “In the parish of Llann- 
dderfel there is a mountain called Cefn Crwyni, about 
whereof is a great military trench.” 

Accompanying a letter from Mr. John Lloyd to Ed- 
dward Lhuyd, printed from the collection of W. W. 
E. Wynne, Esq., in Arch. Camb., vol. ii, New Series, 1851, 
p. 54, there is given, on a small scale, a ground-plan of 
the fortification, for the most part correct. He says: 
“¢3 miles further” (¢., than Tommen-y-Castell, which 
he has just been describing), “upon y° top of a larg 
mountain called Cefn Corwuni-Crwnni” (two new spell- 
ings), “or more commonly Creini by y° neighbours, we 
meet with a larg fortification above. 300 paces in 
length, and ab‘ 80 in breadth. I mentioned this before, 
and Mr. Thelwall’s conjecture y‘ it was f™ one Corvinus, 
a Roman, f™ w™ likewise Castell Dinas Bran might have 
its name......I will add my brother’s conjecture y* y° 
mountain had its name from y° Caer, viz., Cefn-Caer- 
Heini.” After a digression he proceeds: “To give you 

a draught of y° Caer. The entrance of the north end 
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is 8 paces over: y° ditch looking towards y° vale & y' 
towards Bala but 2 paces & a half at most. The little 
circles at y° entrance are so many rising 2 or 3 paces 
from one another. The Deliquium” (this, I suppose, 
refers to the abrupt ending of the fosse on the south- 
east side) ‘‘in y® ditch on y° one side is a steep preci- 
~ below which lies a lowed field called Llwyn yr 

rir; whether from the Roman eagle you are to judg. 
The two middle stones are 2 larg stones. One seems 
to be natural to y° place, having y° appearance of a rock 
hard by it, & perhaps a rock itself; y° other seems to 
have been removed thither. Both, 1 daresay, above 3 
tuns in weight. The lesser gaps are occasioned by rocks 
w™ J design’d to express by y° strokes in y° ditch by it. 
Beyond y* Highway y° 2 Buarthydd lie where they 
kept their cattle. This is one of the greatest roads in 
our countrey.” 

The enclosure is rather more pear-shaped than in his 
plan, being broadest towards the south-west end, and 
consists of an inner area 310 yards long by 60 broad, 
surrounded by what must have been either a kind of 
wall or raised breastwork ; outside of which is a ditch 
from 10 to 14 feet deep in places, and which is carried 
all around, excepting for about a quarter of the dis- 
tance on the south-east. There may have been entrances 
at the south-west and north-east ends; that is, if the 
present fillings up of the ditch do really represent the 
original entrances, which is open to doubt. Near the 
south-western of these a piece of rock crosses the 
ditch, and it may either have served as a bridge across, 
or else was too difficult to move; and at another point 
between this rock and the “deliquium” there are indi- 
cations that may point to an entrance. Again, on the 
opposite or north side, about half way from either end, 
there is a kind of way leading from the interior down 
into the ditch, the course of which it follows to the 
north-east ; and as there is also a break in the rampart, 
marked in Mr. Lloyd’s plan at this point, I incline to 
think this may be original ; but inasmuch as the entire 
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area at the top has been ploughed up (the ridges being 
plainly discernible), it is difficult at the present day to 
say which of the approaches really are, and which are 
not, of ancient date. The “little circles at y* entrance” 
have completely disappeared, and of the “middle stones” 
but one remains. No traces could I find of the large 
circular enclosures on the other side of the road, called 
by Mr. Lloyd “‘Buarthydd”: indeed, the road itself is 
now barely traceable in the neighbourhood of the Caer. 

Although the position is remarkably strong and well 
chosen, there would stili be nothing to distinguish this 
particularly from many other fortified posts in the 
Principality, were it not for the partial vitrification of 
a portion, or at all events what is left, of the inner ram- 
part. The Caer is alluded to in the “Archeological 
Notes and Queries” attached to vol. vi of the Arch. 
Camb., 3rd Series, p. 246, where, under the heading of 
“Vitrified Forts in Wales”, we read, “of these curious 
relics Scotland claims a monopoly as regards the rest of 
Her Majesty’s dominions in this part of the world; but 
it is stated by competent authority that at Caerau- 
Crwyni, on the most western of the roads from Corwen 
to Bala, are the remains of vitrified stones, to be found 
with little trouble just below the surface.” Not only 
are the baked and vitrified fragments, scarcely distin- 
guishable from the refuse of an overheated brickkiln, 
“to be found with little trouble”, but they lie about on 
the surface of the ground, and numbers have rolled 
down to the bottom of the ditch. It may be observed 
that the vitrification is most observable at the south- 
west end of the fort, which may be accounted for either 
through there being a stronger draught, owing to 
greater exposure to the prevailing winds, or else a more 
thorough clearing away of the material has taken place 
towards the north-east end. The surrounding modern 
walls are filled with blocks shewing plainly enough 
whence they have been taken. Stuart, in his Caledonia 
Romana, when describing the Scotch examples, which 
he considers as “native retreats of very remote anti- 
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quity”, supposes that accident first imparted to the 
builders this most enduring method of consolidating 
the irregular stonework of which the walls are com- 
posed ; and that vitrification was ‘attained by piling 
around the rampart trunks and branches of trees, and 
setting them on fire. 

In Arch. Camb., vol. vi, Third Series, p. 335, there 
is a short notice signed “‘Antiquary”, quoting from the 
fourth volume of M. Viollet Leduc’s Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture an account of a vitrified fort to be found at 
Pervun, in the neighbourhood of St. Brieuc. He says : 
“It is stated to consist of an oval enclosure composed 
of granite, clay, and trunks of trees; and that the vitri- 
fication seems to have been effected by covering the 
wall with faggots, and then setting fire to the whole. 
A section of the wall is given, from which it appears 
that first of all a vallum was made of lumps of granite 
mixed with trunks of trees ; this was covered on the 
outer side by a thick stratum of clay. By the action 
of the burning faggots heaped over the whole, the 
granite has been partially fused and vitrified, while the 
clay has run into a solid substance firmly adhering to 
the agglutinated mass beneath.” 

It is possible that like treatment may have produced 
a somewhat similar effect at Caer-Creini; and if clay 
was required, there is an extensive bed of fine yellow 
clay within a short distance. I have made a careful 
examination of the spot, and do not hesitate to say 
that vitrification, such as is met with there, could only 
have resulted from the application of intense heat to 
some sandy or clayey substance. At one time I was 
disposed to think, in view of the fact that the baked 
and vitrified masses are to be seen chiefly at the end 
next the quarter whence the prevailing winds blow, 
that the effect witnessed might have been the result of 
an organised attempt on the part of those who attacked 
the fortress to drive out the occupants by means of 
huge fires kindled to windward ; and for this purpose, 
all required at a particular time of year would have 
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been to collect heaps of heather, procurable in any 

uantity on the hill, set it alight, and produce a fierce 
lie. Still, on reflection, it appeared to me that no 
fire, however fierce, applied in such a way from outside, 
and in the open air, would suffice to cause the lique- 
faction visible, unless there were a large proportion of 
sand or clay or both present. I have examined the 
site of numerous hill-fires, but have found no trace of 
liquefaction ; nothing but the partial baking and split- 
ting of the stones; and this inclines me to think that 
the heat which caused such effects could not have been 
applied merely from the outside. 

Considerable light has lately dawned upon me in 
regard to this matter, through reading an article in the 
Journal of the Archeological Institute, No. 147, 1880, 
p. 227, being an account of vitrified forts on the west 
coast of Scotland, by Edward Hamilton, M.D., F.LS. 
There, in Plates i and ii, are shewn enclosures some- 
what similar in shape to Caer-Creini, but smaller. The 
evidence given in that paper goes strongly to prove 
that the Scotch examples had been purposely vitrified 
by the race of men who afterwards occupied them as 
places of defence: indeed, the interesting discovery of 
the method employed for the purpose at Arka Unskell, 
on Lochnuagh, is detailed at length, where Plate i 
gives a section of the wall, shewing how the building 
up was accomplished. And from the last examination 
I made of Caer-Creini, my impression is that traces of 
a similar arrangement are to be met with there. I say 
traces only, for so much of the rampart has been pulled 
to pieces, and carried away. 

Professor Ramsay’s account of the process whereby 
particular kinds of sandstone are at the present day, 
near Barnsley in Yorkshire, vitrified so as to become 
sufficiently hard to serve as metalling for the roads 
(quoted in the above paper from his Physical Geogra- 
phy of Great Britain), bears so much upon the point 
that I cannot forbear repeating his description. He 
says: “The stone being quarried in small slabs and 
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fragments, is built in a pile about 30 feet square and 12 
or 13 high, somewhat loosely ; and while the building 
is in progress, brushwood is mingled with the stones, 
but not in any great quantity. Two thin layers of 
coal about 3 inches thick, at equal distances, are, so to 
speak, interstratified with the sandstones, and a third 
layer is strewn over the top. At the bottom, facing 
the prevailing wind, an opening about 2 feet high is 
left, something like the mouth of an oven. Into this, 
brushwood and a little coal are put, and lighted. The 
fire slowly proceeds through the whole pile, and con- 
tinues burning for about six weeks. After cooling, the 
stack is pulled down, and the stones are found to be 
completely vitrified ; slabs originally flat have become 
bent and contorted like gneiss, and stones originally 
separate get, so to speak, glued together in the process 
of vitrification, aided by the soda, potash, and iron 
which form part of the constituents of felspar and mica, 
and act as a flux.” He goes on to say that having in 
the year 1859 visited a vitrified fort called Knock-farrel, 
near Strathpeffer in Ross-shire, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the vitrification had been done of set purpose, 
and that the effect had been produced by burning 
wood ; and he formed the opinion that the Yorkshire 
method of vitrification most closely resembled that used 
by the old fort-builders. 

Knowing that the hill on which Caer-Creini stands 
is composed of the Denbighshire grit, I wrote to the 
Professor asking him whether that rock was capable of 
being treated in the manner he describes, and I quote 
his reply : “As a rule I would say that in general the 
Denbighshire grit might be very well adapted for the 
process of vitrification. It consists of silica mingled 
with grains of felspar, and the soda or potash in the 
felspar would readily assist in the general vitrification 
of the blocks of sandstone. I recollect nothing about 
the bed of clay. In all the forts (vitrified) that I have 
seen no mortar was used of any kind; vitrification 
more or less answered the purpose.” This last remark 
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was in consequence of my having mentioned the exist- 
ence of a bed of clay, and suggesting that it might 
have been used in the construction of the wall. “Neither 
do I think the fire was ever applied purposely by an 
enemy. The builders would, as a general rule, clear the 
slopes of wood adjoining the fort while piling the 
stones ; and the wood they mixed with the stones, and 
fired it. This served two purposes ; it vitrified the 
fort, and destroyed cover for the shelter or concealment 
of an enemy.” He further remarks: “ This is the first 
case I know of a vitrified fort south of the Tweed”; and 
I may also say that, to the best of my belief, this is the 
solitary instance existing in the Principality, although 
it is possible that a more careful examination, especially 
in out-of-the-way mountainous districts, might lead to 
the discovery of others. 

As the matter now stands, it is curious that of these 
memorials of a race long since passed away, which are 
comparatively numerous in Scotland, there is only this 
example to be met with in Wales ; and but one also, 
according to M. Viollet Leduc, is to be found in Brit- 
tany. All the connecting links seem to have vanished. 
Were the people originally occupying the whole country 
. driven into remote corners? Or do we see 

ere all that remains of the work of an invading and 
conquering tribe which held in subjection by their 
superior military attainments the older inhabitants ? 
The problem is difficult to solve; and it seems to me 
that the only way through which additional light may 
be thrown upon it would be by means of carefully con- 
ducted excavation within and around a camp of this 
kind, when some implement or other might be found 
tending to shew to what age the original builders be- 
longed. But even here—in this instance at least—one 
might be misled, as it would have been a point of im- 
portance to successive races. It is pretty nearly cer- 
tain that in Roman times so strong a position would be 
well guarded, commanding, as it did, one of their re- 
puted lines of communication, which passed within a 
hundred yards or so to the north-west. 
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A most varied and extensive prospect is obtained 
from this height, comprising, when it is clear, the dis- 
tant hills of Caernarvonshire and Denbighshire, and 
numerous points of interest in the surrounding country, 
so that in fine weather it is a delightful place to visit ; 
but when the bitter wind of winter whirls past with 
eddying elouds of blinding sleet, it is so terribly ex- 
posed that there is great difficulty in keeping one’s 
footing ; and a permanent residence on such a spot 
must have been trying even to the very hardy moun- 
taineers who, we may suppose, were the first builders 


and occupiers of the fort. 
W. Wynn WILLIAMS. 
Menaifron. August 1881. 





SCHOLASTIC FERULE FOUND IN MELVER- 
LEY CHURCH. , 


(Reprinted from the ‘‘ Montgomeryshire Collections”, 
Oct. 1881, vol. xiv, p. 331.) 


Axovut two years ago, when Melverley Church was 
being restored, a somewhat curious and rare object was 
found therein. Melverley is an old timber-wattled 
church, and the instrument in question was discovered 
lying on one of the pieces of timber forming part of the 
framework of the building, within the wattle-work, and 
it seemed as if it had been hid there. 

The parish of Melverley is singularly situate at the 
junction of the Vyrnwy with the Severn, being bounded 
by the latter river on its south and westerly boundary, 
and by the former river on its northerly boundary. It 
is on the English side of these rivers, and therefore 
locally in Shropshire; but it is doubtful whether it has 
always been deemed to be in England. With reference 
to its ecclesiastical status, it is within the diocese of 


St. Asaph; and Browne Willis, in his Survey of St. 
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Asaph,' expressly states that “it was antiently a chapel 
to Llandrinio”, and on his authority we should rely ; 
and we think it probable that at one time it was in the 
gift of the rector of Llandrinio, as Buttington is in that 
of Welshpool. Llandrinio and Melverley are both in 
the diocese of St. Asaph, and the gift of that Bishop. 
Melverley is mentioned in Domesday Book; but the 
Domesday sub-tenants were two Welshmen (“II Walen- 
ses”). Mr. Eyton? states “that Melverley Church was 
probably a chapel originally”, of which there is no doubt; 
and he adds, “ but an affiliation of Kinnerley”; and the 
Rev. Canon D. R. Thomas* seems to regard Melverley 
“as most likely an outlying portion of Kinnerley”, 
alleging in a note, apparently as a reason, that “in the 
township of Tir y Coed, in Kinnerley, there are three 
pieces of land still belonging to this parish (Melver- 
ley)”. . This reason, of itself, does not shew that Mel- 
verley was part of Kinnerley. The fact that the right 
of presentation to Kinnerley and Melverley is in dif- 
ferent hands, the former being in the gift of the Crown, 
and the latter in the gift of the Bishop of St. Asaph (in 
whose gift also is Llandrinio), confirms Browne Willis’s 
express statement—no mean authority in itself—that 
it “was antiently a chapel to Llandrinio”. We there- 
fore conclude it can fairly be claimed as having been an 
outlying portion of the latter parish. 

The object in question is a small wooden instrument, 
about a foot long, having at each end a disc; the one 
about two and a half inches broad, and quite plain and 
flat ; and the other a smaller one, an inch in diameter, 
roughly carved on both sides with the figure of a cross. 
The stem is ornamented on one side, for a short dis- 
tance, with a pattern which points to the seventeenth 
century as its date. 

Many have been the conjectures as to what this in- 


1 Edwards’ edition, vol. i, p. 325. Ecton’s Thesaurus, we believe, 
also says so. 

2 Hyton’s Antig. of Shropshire, x, 315. 

5 History of the Diocese of St. Asaph, p. 642. 
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strument was. Some have suggested that it was not 
improbably intended for mixing the wafer for the Eu- 
charist in Roman Catholic times. Others have sug- 
gested that it may have been used for salt, formerly an 
item in baptism. ‘There are fonts in existence where 
there is a place for salt, attached to or part of the font. 
Instruments not unlike it in shape have been, and still 
are, used in the Eucharist for fishing out the wafer, or 
part of the wafer, from the chalice. But this instru- 
ment is too large, and being made of wood, of an un- 
suitable material for such a purpose. Being found in 
a church, the question was naturally asked, May it not 
be an ecclesiastical implement ? 

In “The Book of Kells”, in Westwood’s Paleogra- 
phia Sacra, in Plate 1, the angels surrounding the 
Virgin are represented as holding in their hands objects 
very similar in appearance to the one we have under 
consideration. There are three of them in the picture, 
and two have crosses on the roundels, like the cross on 
the smaller disc of the Melverley instrument. But 
Cheetham’s Dictionary of Christian Art, under the 
article Flabellum, fully explains the object held by the 
angels in “ The Book of Kells”. The discs of such fla- 
bella were made both of metal and parchment, and 
were of much larger size than the Melverley object. 

A rough tracing of the latter was submitted to Mr. 
H. Syer Cuming, who at a glance unravelled the diffi- 
culty. In a letter dated 1881, received from him, he 
states that, 


“No sooner did I gaze on your sketch of the wooden imple- 
ment found in Melverley Church than I recognised it as a repre- 
sentation of the old scholastic ferule wherewith pupils were 


1 Amongst various relics found in the ruins of Montgomery 
Castle at the beginning of this century were seven old silver instru- 
ments, the handles of which were about the size of modern dessert- 
spoon ; and their shape, as portrayed in outline, was somewhat of 
the form of small hammers. The Rev. J. Brickdale Blakeway was 
of opinion they were instruments used in the Catholic ceremony of 
unction. (Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, vol. iii, p. 135.) 

2 Ex inf., Mr. Joseph Anderson of Edinburgh. 
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struck on the hand as a punishment for bad behaviour: hence 
the objectywas also frequently denominated a palmer and hand- 
clapper. The blade of the ferule was generally discoid, as in the 
Melverley specimen, and as seen in the hands of the pedagogues 
on the Grammar School seals of Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, 
and Camberwell, Surrey; but it was occasionally somewhat pyri- 
formed, as it appears in a painting of a Dutch school hanging in 
my library ; and a writer in Hone’s Hvery-Day Book (vol. i, p. 
967) speaks of having felt the blow of a ferule of this form in 
his younger days. 

“The instrument is believed to have received its title of ferule 
from the Latin word ferio, to strike; so that we may presume 
that it is an object of very considerable antiquity ; but it was 
not wholly laid aside even as late as the end of the last century. 
I once knew a very old man (long since dead) who told me that 
he went to school to a Mr. Moneypenny at Bethnal Green in 
the north of London; and Mr. Moneypenny dressed in the style 
of Thomas Dilworth, with black velvet cap and long black gown, 
and made free and frequent use of the ferule. I also knew a 
clergyman who told me that his mother, before her marriage, 
kept a school, and punished her pupils with a ‘hand-spanker’ 
of stout leather in the form of the wooden ferule. The orna- 
mentation on the Melverley ferule points to the seventeenth 
century as its date.” 


We give an engraving of the Melverley scholastic 
ferule, half size. 

In January 1861 Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington, exhi- 
bited at the meeting of the British Archzeological Asso- 





ciation an impression from the seal of Tewkesbury Free 
Grammar School ; and the seal itself is engraved in 
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Plate vin, fig.5, British Archeological Journal, vol. xvii. 
We reproduce this engraving, as it clearly shews an 
example of the schoolman holding in his hand a scho- 
lastic ferule very similar to the Melverley one. Dr. 
Kendrick has also kindly sent us, for the Powys-land 
Museum, an impression of the seal of Bangor Grammar 
School, which represents the pedagogue having in his 
left hand the ferule, and in his right hand a birch-rod. 
In the Tewkesbury Grammar School seal there is also 
an object on the floor very like a birch-rod. 

In the Journal of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion (vol. xvii, p. 67), Mr. H. Syer Cuming made some 
interesting observations upon the Tewkesbury Gram- 
mar School seal, and also upon the subject of scholastic 
ferules, which seem so apposite to our subject that we 
shall quote them extensively. 

After premising that Tewkesbury Free Grammar 
School was founded by William Ferrers of London, a 
native of Tewkesbury, in 1625,and endowed by him, and 
that the charter granted in 1701, by King William III, 
to the borough of Tewkesbury, recognised the estab- 
lishment of the School, Mr. Syer Cuming proceeds to 
remark “that the seal dates from the foundation of the 
School in 1625. It is of a circular form, about one inch 
and seven-eighths diameter, bearing on the verge the 
words,— SIGIL : GUBERN : REVENC : LIB : SCHOL : IN : 
TEVKESBYRIE, the field exhibiting the master and one of 
the pupils placed on a tile floor. The bearded peda- 
gogue is seated in a high-backed armchair, wears a 
dome-crowned hat with up-turned brim, long gown 
decorated with buttons, and holds a formidable ferule 
in his hand. The youth stands in front, habited in a 
short tunic, and holds an open book, on which he gazes, 
and between him and his preceptor appears the terrible 
rod.” 

Mr. Syer Cuming here, in a note, parenthetically 
remarks that “the seal of the Priory of Totnes (four- 
teenth century) exhibits St. Anne menacing the Virgin 
with a rod whilst instructing her from a book.” Mr. 
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Worthington Smith also informs us that he has seen a 
copy of an illuminated initial letter with a monk with 
a thing similar to the ferule in his hand, and schoolboys 
on their knees around him. This shews this instru- 
ment was used at an early date. 

Mr. Syer Cuming proceeds to make general remarks 
upon the rod, and states that on referring to engravings 
in the previous part of the Journal of the Brit. Arch. 
Assoc. it will be seen that the rod is held by the master 
on the school seals of Macclesfield, Rivington, Louth, 
and Kirkby Lonsdale; on those of Oakham and St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, it is laid before him; and only in 
one instance do we see the schoolmaster armed with 
the ferule, namely on the seal of Camberwell Grammar 
School, founded by the Rev. Edward Wilson, M.A., in 
1615; but the seal is manifestly of later date than the 
reign of James I; the Tewkesbury matrix, therefore, 
gives us an earlier representation of this instrument of 
punishment. The ferule was a sort of wooden pallet, 
or slice, which Hexham, in his Nederdwytch Dictionarie, 
1648, well describes as “a small battledore, wherewith 
schoole-boyes are strooke in the palmes of their hands”; 
hence it is called, in Cocker’s Dictionary, 1724, “a 
hand-clapper, or palmer”, the latter title agreeing with 
its Spanish designation of palmatoria, as given in Min- 
sheu, 1599. A writer in Hone’s Every Day Book (vol.i, 
967), says, ‘A ferule was a sort of flat ruler, widened at 
the inflicting end into a shape resembling a pear—but 
nothing so sweet—with a delectable hole in the middle 
to raise blisters, like a cupping glass.” This was the 
only mention which Mr. Syer Cuming had met with of 
a perforated ferule.’ 

Some uncertainty attends the origin of the name of 


1 In 1841, Moses Roper, an escaped slave, exhibited at public 
meetings in this neighbourhood (Montgomeryshire) a wooden imple- 
ment similar to the ferule, the end of which, being oval instead of 
round, was pierced with several small holes, about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, and stated that it had been used for punishing the 
slaves. It doubtless would produce a series of blisters, corresponding 
with the number of holes. 
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this instrument. It has been derived from ferula, the 
iant-fennel, the stalks of which were employed by the 
mans in the chastisement of slaves and pupils. The 
sceptre of the Byzantine Emperor was denominated 
ferula; and it has been thought that the name was ap- 
plied derisively to the palmer, as the master’s ensign 
of authority ; but the title has been deduced, with 
much more probability, from the Latin fervo, to strike. 
The mention of the ferule in foreign dictionaries of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, proves its employ- 
ment on the Continent as well as in England; and 
Mr. Syer Cuming mentions his old oil-painting of the 
interior of a Dutch school-room, where the pedagogue 
holds the palm-mate in his left hand, as in the Tewkes- 
bury seal. It may be remarked, that the instrument 
continued to be used in this country even as late as the 
last decade of the eighteenth century.’ 
The Melverley ferule was left at the Powys-land 


1 With reference to the manner, and the instruments of scholastic 
punishment, (an enquiry, interesting enough to engage the atten- 
tion of any antiquary, and the materials for which are not scarce) 
it may perhaps here, not inappropriately, be mentioned that in 
some schools in Wales, where the Welsh pupils were instructed 
in the English tongue, and the use of the Welsh language was 
prohibited, the mode of punishment adopted to enforce the prohi- 
bition was remarkable. It was called the “ Welsh Lump”, or the 
“Welsh Stick.” At Caerwys School, for instance, if a pupil was detected 
speaking Welsh, he was punished by hanging round his neck a large 
piece of lead, fastened to a string. In the school at Llandyrnog, 
Denbighshire, the Educational Commissioner had his attention at- 
tracted to a piece of wood suspended by a string round a boy’s 
neck, and on the wood were the words “ Welsh Stick”. This the 
Commissioner was told was a stigma for speaking Welsh. The 
Welsh stick was transferred by the bearer of it to any school-fellow 
whom he heard committing a similar offence. It thus passed from 
one to another until the end of the week, when the pupil in whose 
possession the Welsh stick was found was punished by flogging. 
In another school, Llanarmon Dyffryn Clwyd, the punishment was 
somewhat varied in form. The offender was compelled to stand for 
sometime on one leg in a corner, with the stick in his mouth, until 
he detected a schoolfellow guilty of the offence for which he was 
being punished, and when he did so, he was allowed to pass it on.— 
Bye-gones, 1879, pp. 188 and 196. 
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Museum, in June 1881, by Mrs. Pritchard, the widow 
of the late Rector of Melverley. From the ornamenta- 
tion on its stem it may be regarded as a rare example 
of a scholastic ferule of the seventeenth century. 


M. C. J. 
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1642, Nov. 21. The woeful complaint and humble petition 
of divers well-affected to the King and Parliament in the evil- 
affected county of Hereford, for relief from their miseries suf- 
fered at the hands of the Cavaliers, to Henry Earl of Stamford, 
Governor of the city of Hereford. (L. J., v, 453.) In extenso. 
Noted, “This petition was delivered me from these poor perse- 
cuted Protestants, and I have made provision for them in the 
houses of the cathedral men, who have for the most part aban- 
doned this place. (Signed) Stanford.” [Stamford.] 

1642, Nov. 29. Draft order for defence of the county of 
Chester. (L. J., v, 468.) In extenso. 

1642, Dec. 3. Draft order pledging the public faith for 
repayment of money advanced for the relief of Chester. (L. J., 
v, 473.) In extenso. 

1642-3, Jan. 7. Draft declaration of the Lords and Commons 
against the agreement for the neutrality of Cheshire.  (L. J., v, 
535.) In extenso. Annexed: 

1. Copy of the “ Agreement made the three and twentieth 
day of December, at Bunbury, in the county of Chester, for a 
pacification and settling the peace of the said county, by us 
whose names are subscribed, authorized thereunto by the Lords 
and gentlemen nominated Commissioners of Array and Deputy- 
Lieutenants in the said county.” 

1642-3. Jan. 9. Petition of Frauncis Richards of Presteyne 
[Presteign], in the county of Radnor. On the 27th of October 
last, the captain of a troop of horse, under the command of the 
Earl of Stamford, seized Captain Charles Price, knight for the 
county. Petitioner went in a neighbourly way to visit Price, 
and was then, without any cause, taken by the captain of the 
troop, and afterwards, with Captain Price, conveyed to Coven- 
try, where he hath remained ever since in durance. Prays for 
his discharge. (L. J., v, 536.) Annexed: 
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1. Certificate of the Committee at Coventry, to whom preced- 
ing petition was referred. Richards was committed under a war- 
rant of Colonel Essex. This is aH the information the Com- 
mittee can obtain, as his commitment was from Gloucester, and 
his habitation is Presteign, sixty miles off. 17 Jan. 1642-3. 

1642-3, Feb. 16. Ordinance for associating Shropshire with 
Warwickshire and Staffordshire. (L. J., v, 608.) 

1642-3, Feb. 16. Ordinance for raising forces and money in 
the county of Chester. (L. J., v, 608.) 

1643, June 3. Draft order for repayment of £5,000 to Sir 
Thomas Middleton, advanced by him for raising forces in Wales. 
(L. J., vi, 80.) In extenso. 

1643, June 12. Draft ordinance for the association of Den- 
bigh, Montgomery, and other counties in Wales, and for appoint- 
ment of Sir Thomas Middleton as Serjeant-Major-General of all 
the forces to be raised in those counties. (L. J., vi, 90.) In 
extenso. — 

1643, June 21. Draft ordinance that an acquittance under 
the hands of any three of the Committee for Shropshire shall be 
sufficient authority for repayment to the persons who advance 
money there for the service of Parliament. (L. J., vi, 103.) Jn 
extenso. 

1643, Oct. 17. Baron Trevor’s! answer to the impeachment 
of the Commons concerning ship-money. (L. J., vi, 262.) In ea- 
tenso. 

1643, Oct. 18. Petition of Sir Thomas Trevor, one of the 
Barons of the Court of Exchequer, acknowledging his error of 
judgment in the case of ship-money, and submitting himself to 
the favourable consideration of the House. (L. J., vi, 262.) In 
extenso. 

1643, Oct. 19. Demand of the Commons for judgment against 
Baron Trevor. (L. J., vi, 264.) Jn eatenso. Annexed: 

1. Articles of the House of Commons, in the name of them- 
selves and of all the commons of England, against Sir Thomas 
Trevor, Knight, one of the Barons of His Majesty’s Court of 
Exchequer, impeaching him for his judgment given in the case 
of ship-money. Trevor was impeached by message from the 
Commons on the 22nd of Dec. 1640 (L. J., iv, 114), but judg- 
ment was not delivered till this day. (L. J., vi, 263.) 

1643, Oct. 20. Petition of Sir Thomas Trevor, Knight, one of 
the Barons of His Majesty’s Court of Exchequer, praying to be 
released from imprisonment. (L. J., vi, 265.) In extenso. 


1 Sir Thomas Trevor, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, was 
fourth son of John Trevor, Esq., of Trevalyn in the county of Den- 
bigh. 

222 
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1643-4, Jan. 6. Patent to Thomas Bulckeley of the ancient 
family of the Bulckeleys of the Isle of Man, and the heirs male 
of his body, creating him Viscount Bulckeley of Cashells in the 
kingdom of Ireland. (Parchment collection.) 

1643-4, Feb. 29. Draft orders for the supply of arms, etc., to 
Sir William Brereton. (L. J., iv, 446.) In extenso. 

1644 [March 25}. Message from the Commons desiring the 
Lords to expedite an ordinance concerning Sir William Brereton, 
etc. (See L. J., vi, 482.) 

1644, March 26. Draft ordinance appointing Sir William 
Brereton to command in Cheshire, etc. (L. J., vi,486.) In ex- 
tenso. 

1644, April 30. Draft order for the payment of £1,000 for 
arms and ammunition for Pembroke. (L. J., vi, 535.) In extenso. 

1644, May 13. Draft order for the payment of moneys due 
to the gunsmiths, armourers, and others, for supplying arms to 
Sir William Brereton. (L. J., vi, 552.) In extenso, 

1644, May 20. Draft order for Sir Thomas Trevor to be freed 
from his impeachment. (L. J., vi, 562.) In extenso. 

1644, May 30. Draft ordinance for Mr. Bradshawe and Mr. 
Steele to take subscriptions for Cheshire in the absence of Sir 
William Brereton. (L. J., vi, 572.) In extenso, 

1644, June 3. Draft ordinance continuing Sir William Brere- 
ton’s ordinance for two months longer. (L. J., vi, 576.) In ex- 
tenso. 

1644, June 20. List of persons to be added to the Committee 
for Gloucester, Hereford, etc. (C. J., iii, 537.) In extenso. 

1644, Aug. 7. Draft order for the legacy of £1,000 left by 
Daniel Oxenbridge to the Parliament, to be paid for the service 
of the county of Salop. (L. J., vi, 664.) In extenso. 

1644, August 21. Draft order for continuing the ordinance 
for sequestring delinquents’ estates in Gloucester, Hereford, etc. 
(L. J., vi, 684.) In extenso, 

1644, Sept. 2. Letter from the Earl of Warwick at Plymouth 
to both Houses of Parliament; is doing all he can to carry out 
the commands of Parliament with regard to North Wales and 
Lancashire, and has given special orders to the Admiral of the 
Irish Seas on the subject; hears from Milford that Col. Gerard 
is returned into those parts, having lost all his horse, and that 
Hereford is taken, etc. This letter was read in the House on 
the 7th of Sept. (L. J., vi, 699.) 

1644, Sept. 21. Petition of James Heath, servant to the Right 
Honourable the Lord [Herbert] of Cherbury. His master went, 
with the leave of the House to his Castle of Montgomery for 
his health’s sake, and there remained, rejecting all offers from 
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Prince Rupert and others to join them in the execution of the 
array ; and has since preserved the peace in those parts, and 
assisted the well affected from time to time; but was prevented 
by sickness from coming to London, or disposing of his Castle, 
which is of very great consequence, and the key of Wales, and 
is now delivered up to the Parliament, as the accompanying 
papers will shew. Petitioner prays that the further sale of his 
Lordship’s goods in Camden House, and of the books in peti- 
tioner’s custody, may be stayed by order of the House. (L. J., 
vi, 712.) Annexed: 

1. Similar petition of James Heath. Undated. 

2. Copy of order of the Commons for sale of the goods of 
Lord Herbert and others. 9 Feb. 1643-4. 

3. Copy of letter from Richard Moore to Mr. Trenchard. 
Understands that some persons have leave to seize the goods of 
the Lord [Herbert] of Cherbury: his Lordship’s name may be 
faulty, but is confident his person is not ; desires that an inven- 
tory may be taken of his Lordship’s goods, and that they may 
be left in his house upon security to be forthcoming if required. 
3 Oct. 1643. 

4, Copy of order of Committee of Sequestrations at Westmin- 
ster with reference to the goods of Lord Herbert. 7 Dec. 1643. 

5. Letter from Sir Thomas Myddleton, at Montgomery, to his 
much honoured cousin John Glyn, Esq., Recorder of London. 
Is at this present at Montgomery town; has sent to the Castle, 
and received a satisfactory answer. The writer and his party 
have been at Newtown, and taken Sir Thomas Gardner, with his 
whole troop of horse, his cornet and quartermaster, and about 
twenty-eight troops; the rest fled. Some sixty horse were taken, 
and but few arms, for they had not many, and thirty-six barrels 
of powder intended for Chester, where they want it. Sir Thomas 
and his force came by forced marches from Oswestry to New- 
town with much difficulty, on account of the foulness of the 
roads, and the breaking of the bridges by the enemy, the water 
being so high that they could not pass through any ford. The 
Prince, with his beaten forces, has gone from Chester, by Ruthin, 
etc., to Bishop’s Castle. Desires that the sending of money and 
arms may be hastened. 5 Sept. 1644. Noted by Glyn:—“I 
think it will not be disadvantageous to the estate to forbear the 
disposing of my Lord’s goods for one week longer, till we hear 
of his behaviour touching the surrender of the Castle.” 17 Dec. 
1644, 

1644, Sept. 24. “The Coppie of the Articles of Agreem’t be- 
tweene the Lord Cherbury and Seriant Maio’ Generall S’r 
ee touchinge the surrend’r uppe of Mountgomerye 

astle : 
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“I, James Till, Gent., as Lieutenant Collonell of horse doe 
hereby, in the name of Sir Thomas Middleton, Knight, promise 
and undertake that noe violence shalbee offred to the p’son or 
goods of Edward Lord Herbert, or any p’son or p’sons within his 
Castle of Mountgomery ; and that they shall haue free liberty 
to goe out of the said Castle, and carry away their goods and 
money, whensoever they will; and that a good convoy shalbee 
graunted for the safe doeing thereof as farr as Coventry; and 
recommendations given to the officers there for the further con- 
veying of the said persons and goods to London, if it bee re- 
quired; and that in the meane while a true Inventory shalbee 
taken of all the household stuffe vsed: in the said Castle, and 
of all the Bookes, Trunkes, and Wrytings in the said Castle , 
and that all the horses and cattell in and about the said Castle, 
and all p’visions of victualls, bread, wine, and beare, shalbee 
imployed for the vse of the said Edward Lord Harbert and his 
family ; and that noe money, silver, gould, or plate, shalbee 
taken from the said Edward Lord Herbert or any of his family ; 
and that the said Castle, with all the goods Bookes and Armes 
of the said Edward Lord Herbert, shalbee restored and rede- 
lyvered to the said Edward Lord Herbert, if it please God to 
send peace, or the Parliament order it soe to bee done. And that 
in the meane while the said Edward Lord Herbert, with his 
daughter and family, shall continue in or returne to the said 
Castle as formerly they did, if they soe please ; and that they 
shall carry into the said Castle all provisions necessary for 
cloathing or diett. And it is further agreed that Sir Thomas 
Middleton shall signe and seale this accord or agreement, if the 
said Edward Lord Herbert shall require it; and shall also fur- 
ther and assist the bailiffs of the said Edward Lord Herbert in 
the leavying of his rents, and also pr’serve his woods and deere. 
Dated halfe an houre past twelue of the clocke at midnight on 
Thursday the fift day of September, Anno D’ni 1644. 

“And it is further agreed that as longe as the said Lord Her- 
bert or his daughter continue in the said Castle, there shall not 
exceede the number of twenty p’sons or souldiers, vnlesse some 
iminent dainger appeares; and that noe Truncks or doores vnder 
locks and keyes shalbee broken open. And that if it happen 
that the said Lord Herbert at any time doe remove from the 
said Castle, that the said Lord Herbert shall haue halfe a dozen 
men servants w’thin the said Castle to doe the Business of the 
said Lord Herbert, and three or fowre maides to attend his said 
daughter. And that if any thinge may be required for the fur- 
ther satisfacc’on and contentment of the said Edward Lord Her- 
hert, it shalbee lawfull hereafter to explaine and add the same. 


“James Till, 
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“ Witnesses : 
“Hugh Pryce Oliver Herbert 
“ Samuell More Rowland Evans 
“ Edward Price Daniell Edwards. 


“Whereas there is a doubt what goods should be removed or 
carried away out of the Castle of Mountgomery by Edward Lord 
Herbert. It is agreed that there shalbee left w’thin the said 
Castle six beds for souldiers, one suite of Hangings in the Dyne- 
ing roome in the new Castle, as also one suite of Hangings and 
Furniture for a Chamber w’thin the said Castle, wherein S’r Tho. 
Middleton shall please to lodge, and one Bed with Furniture for 
a captaine. And it is further agreed that there shall noe Person 
or Persons enter into the Library or Study of the said Edward 
Lord Herbert, or the two next Roomes or Chambers adjoining to 
the said Study or Library, during the time of the absence of the 
said Edward Lord Herbert,or at any time other time. It is further 
agreed that the said Edward Lord Herbert shall remove and 
carry all his goods out of the said Castle, except the Beds and 
Furniture before mentioned, when the said Edward Lord Herbert 
shall thinke fitt. 

“T am content to stand to all the above specified agreements 
in every point. 

“Edward Herbert.” 


1644, Petition of Hugh Grundy, gentleman, an inhabitant of 
the parish of Llangendeirne, in the county of Carmarthen. Henry 
Vaughan, M.P., has in his hands six parish churches, with seve- 
ral chapels, from Henry Percy, Esq., at the yearly rent of £750 
or thereabouts, out of which he is to allow twenty nobles a 
piece, or thereabouts, for the maintenance of ministers in those 
churches, and £30 a year more for sermons. In these churches 
six unworthy and scandalous ministers, no preachers, are placed; 
and for twenty or thirty years past there have been no constant 
preachers in those churches or chapels, except that twelve years 
since, for the space of about a year, a poor blind man had or 
was to have half a crown a sermon to preach in each of those 
six churches ; and since this Parliament began, Mistress Vaughan, 
in her husband’s absence, procured a Mr. Evans to preach, who 
was to look to Master Vaughan’s courtesy for his pains, and who 
has been since put out; while the six ministers or curates who 
serve those cures are some of them drunkards ; others do hedge, 
ditch, and hold the plough, and sell ale and beer, and engage in 
such like scandalous employments. Petitioner desires the House 
further to consider the number of Papists in those parts, of 
whom Sir Thomas Sherly and Walter Lloyd have been enter- 
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tained by Master Vaughan; and then to think whether Vaughan 
ought to be himself a Commissioner for examining scandalous 
ministers, or should nominate those that are to be. (See C. J., 
iii, 389.) ; 

Petition of Godfrey Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester. His pro- 
perty lies in effect between the two armies. His house where 
he did reside, and all his other houses, as he is informed, have 
been plundered; his doors, trunks, chests, broken open; his 
sheep and cattle carried away; while the soldiers threaten to 
pull down his houses, and have already stolen the casements 
and irons, and burnt the wainscots; and he knows not what he 
has lost, for he has money and plate in most of those places. 
All this he takes patiently, as the just judgment of his sins, and 
desires no relief, but forgives and remits all; he prays only for 
protection from further mischief, that he may not be utterly un- 
done. He further can receive neither rents, nor debts, nor 
money for his ordinary expenses, while he has to account for 
large sums to the Exchequer. Prays that some course may be 
taken to save him harmless, and that being, as God knows, an 
innocent man in all these troubles, he may have liberty to go to 
his own houses, and there have free ingress and egress for him- 
self, his servants, and goods, without let or molestation. 

1644-5, Feb. 25. Draft of order for allowing Lord [Herbert 
of] Cherbury £10 a week. (L. J., vii, 241.) In extenso. 

1644-5, March 3. Draft orders for payment of the messen- 
gers that brought the news of the taking of Shrewsbury. (L. J., 
vii, 260.) 

1644-5, March 11. Draft ordinance for the Commissioners of 
Excise to repay themselves £3,000 advanced for Sir William 
Brereton. (L. J., vii, 269.) Jn extenso. 

1645, April 25. Draft ordinance for raising £5,000 for the 
forces under Sir William Brereton. (L. J., vii, 336.) In extenso. 
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Correspondence, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHEZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 





DENBIGHSHIRE—APPORTIONMENTS IN 1675. 


Str,—The following, copied from the fly-leaf at the end of an old 
manuscript copy of Powel’s History of Cambria, in my possession, 
made apparently about 1684, may be interesting to some of your 
readers. 

Newtown. R. WILLIAMS. 


“The Capitall Division is the Division what ffalleth from the 
County to the Hundred, and soe to y® parishes. 

“ When 5" is Imposed upon the County, what falleth on the seu’all 
Hundreds, it is thus: 

“Tf a 100" be on y® county 


20. 10.00 Bromfeild Hundred 01 . 00. 06 
20.10.00 Issallett Hundred 01.00. 06 What falleth from 
20.10.00 Isdulas Hundred 01.00.06 5 the Hundreds to 
18.00.00 Ruthyn Hundred 00.18.007° the parishes you 
13.13.04 Chirk Hundred 00 , 13. 08 shall find on the 
06.16.08 Yale Hundred 00. 06.10 other side. 


“‘ The Subdivision is what falleth from the parishes to the Towne- 
ships. 

“What falleth on the lower part of the Hundred is thus. If 
20° be charged on Gresford parish it is thus: 


BANGOR. ISACOYD. 


Allington . 06.08 ) ) Pick-hill06.08) (Holt . . 13.04) 
Burton and llay 06 . 08 | Eaton . 06.08] | Sutton - 02.08 
Gresford . 02.024/| | Royton 03.04{| | Dutton Diffa 01.00 
Gwersyllt . 02.023 ++ Seswick 03.04} { Dutton y Bra. 01 .00 }20° 
Erlas_ . - 00.09 Marchwyel. Cacca Dutton 01.00 
Erthig. . 00.09 Marchwiel 16.00 Rydley - 01.00 
Burras riffrey 00.09 Sontley . 04.00 


“Tf 20° 6* be charged on Gresford 4° 3°, Bangor 1° 11‘, March- 
wiel 1° 24*, and Isacoyd 1]* 23%, it is thus : 











Allington . 01.05 ) (Pick hyll 00.112) (Sutton . 00.04 
Burton and llay 01.05 Eaton . 00.11 Dutton Diffa 00.023 
Gresford . . 00.053 Royton 00.05 Dutton Brain 00.02 
Gwersyllt - 00.053 Seswick 00.05 Cacca Dutton 00.02 
Erlas_. . 00.02 + —-——- Ridley . 00.02 
Erthig . - 00.02 helkle 3:4 - 
Burras Riffrey 00.02 01.02 

-——— | | Marchwiel 00.11} 

04.03 J (Sontley 00.03 














. 24) L 
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“Allington the 3° part, and Barton & Ilay y°® 3°. Gresford to be 
the 3* part of Allington. Gwersyllt is y* like. Erlas, Erthig, and 
Burras riffrey to beare the like 3° part between them equally. 

“ Pickhill is the 3* p', & soe Eaton, Royton, and Seswick beares 
equally the halfe p‘ of Pickhill. Marchwiel beares all but Sontley 

* 5th p*. 
ae Isacoyd is the 3¢ p‘ of y* p’ish, & holt & libertyes y° other 2 parts. 

“Sutton the 8™ p‘ of 20, and y® other 4 towneshipes to beare 3 

p” equally as y” have the example above written. 


“The High Constables Division for the Hundred of Browmfeild. 


“When the hundred of Bromfeild be charged of 20° the Division 
is as ffolloweth : 


8. d. 8. d. 
Wrexham parish 5. 6 Gresford ptish . . 3.10 
Ruabon parish. . 3.10] 2d. | Bangorp’ish . . 1. 8/8. d. 
Erbistocke . - 0. 6 +10. 64 Holt p’ish - 3. 039.6 
Egluseagle 0. 6 Marchwiel Aer Ra 
Trevibuchain 0. 2 


“When 20° 6¢ be charged vpon the said hundred for the erecting 
and repaireing of Bridges, the decayes of Ruthyn and Holt In- 
cluded, the Division as ffolloweth : 


8. d. 8s. d, 
Wrexham parish . 6.3 Gresford parish 4.3 
Ruabon a a ie s. d, | Bangor p’ish. 1.11 8. d. 
Erbistocke . - O.7q. $11.11 < Isacoed . . 1. 2ob. $8.7 
Eccluseagle 0.7 q. Marchwiel . 1. 2ob. 
Trevybychain 0.2 ob. | 


‘20" on y® p’ish When 20° falls vpon the parish of Wrexham, the 
is as followeth, { Devision ffalls vpon each Towneshipp as ffolloweth, 





8s. d. 
04.06.08 Wrexham regis 4. 4) 
01.06.08 Wrexham abbot1l. 4 ‘Tf 20s. be vpon Ruabon parish, 
04.00.00 Esclusham . 4. 0 it is as ffolloweth : 
01.06.08 Minera . 1. 4 8. d. 
02.06.08 Bersham 2. 4 Ruabon towneship . 6.4 
01.16.08 Brymbo 1,10 Coed Chrystionith . 0. 1] 
00.16.08 Broughton 0.10 $208. Chrystionyth kenrick 4.5 
00.16.08 Stansty 0.10 Deninlla vcha . 2.3 >20s 
00.16.08 Acton . - 0.10 Morton Walicorum. 3.4 
01.06.08 Abembury vawrl. 4 Morton Anglicorum 1.1 
00.06.08 Gouston 0. 4 Deninlley Issa 2.3 
00.06.08 Beiston . . 0. 4 
00.06.08 Burrashova . 0. 4) 


“ The parish of Ruabon is divided into 3 p* vidzt Ruabon & Coed 
Chrysticnith. for one part, Mor: Walicoru’, Mort: Anglicorum & 
Deninlley for the 2" part, Chrystionith kenrick, Deninlley vcha 
y° 3™ p*. 
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‘“‘ Maymed Souldiers money quarterly, according to the new order 
made at Quarter Sessions held att Ruthyn January 13th, 1662 : 


bs de Za d. 

Wrexham p’ish . 02.03.04 Gresford . . 02.03.04 
Ruabon p’ish . . 02,03. os} Holt . A . 01.01.08 
Erbistocke . . OO. 10. 16 Marchwiel . . 00.16.03 
Bangor - - 00.16.03 


‘¢ These seuerall summes you are to receiue of the Churchwardens 
of the seuerall parishes, and to pay the same euery quarter Sessions. 
“p. Ja. Robts. 1675.” 





OWEN GLYNDWR AT DOLGELLEY. 


Sir,—In the memoir of the late Mr. Breese, published in the April 
Number of the Archwologia Cambrensis, the writer alludes to that 
gentleman’s refutation of the assertion that Cwrt-plas-yn-dre was 
ever Owen Glyndwr’s parliament house, and adds, ‘Owen did hold 
@ parliament in that town, but this building was not then in exist- 
ence.” Is not the writer in error here? Mr. Breese expressed no 
such opinion as to a parliament, and Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, whom 
he quoted, said in Bye-Gones, Jan. 26, 1876, “It was never suggested, 
until the present century, that Owen held a parliament at Dolgelley, 
and only in last century that he held one at Machynlleth. Con- 
temporary authority, however, shews that he summoned a parlia- 
ment to meet at Harlech.” The nearest approach to anything like 
a parliament at Dolgelley seems to have been the signing of com- 
missions to ambassadors to France. Mr. Wyune was of opinion that 
Cwrt-plas-yn-dre was not in existence in Owen Glyndwr’s time ; but 
Mr. Phipson, an experienced architect, who reported on the building 
in Dec. 1875, had a contrary opinion; on which Mr. Wynne sug- 
gested, if Mr. Phipson was right, that it was possible “ the ‘ great 
Glyndwr’ signed the commissions in the building’. “ 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 





Piscellaneous Potices. 


Tue Eartpom or Hererorp.—The following charter is deserving 
of notice, as it throws a light on local history, and supplies a note 
to Dugdale’s account of Milo Fitzwalter and his family. (Baronage, 
vol i, p. 538.) 

King John, by his charter dated at Porchester, 18 April 1200, 
granted to Henry de Bohun £20 of the third penny yearly receiv- 
able from the county of Hereford, and made him Earl of Hereford ; 
and Henry de Bohun granted that he would nothing ever claim of 
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the King or his heirs, by a wedded wife, under a charter of King 
Henry II as follows: 

“Henry King of England, Lord of Ireland, Duke of Normandy 
and Aquitaine, and Count of Anjou, to the Archbishops, ete. : 
Know ye that we have granted and confirmed to Roger Earl of 
Hereford in fee, and the inheritance to him and his heirs, to hold of 
me and my heirs, all the fee of Earl Milo his father, and all the fee 
of Bernard Newmarch, wherever it might be. Moreover, I have 
given to him and granted all the lordships which K. Henry, my 
grandfather, had between Severn and Wye in Gloucestershire, ex- 
cept the castle of St. Briavels and the town of Newnham [Newe- 
ham] and the Forest of Dene. These are the lordships, viz., 
Mynsterworth and Redley and Aur and Dymoc, with all their ap- 
pendages ; and on the other side of Severn I have given to him and 
granted Cheltenham (Cilteham), with all its appendages, for 60 
librates of land. Besides 1 have given to him and granted the moat 
of Hereford, with all the Castle, and the third penny of the 
borough of Hereford, whatever it may ever yield, and the third 
penny of the pleas of the whole county of Hereford with which I 
have made him Earl. I have given to him and granted three manors 
in the county of Hereford, of my domains, viz., Marden (Mauwar- 
dine), Lugwardine, aud Wilton, with all their appendages. I have 
given to him and granted the Haye of Hereford and the Forest of 
Triveley, with everything which pertains to them. I have given to 
him and granted the service of Robert de Candos and Hugh Fitz- 
william, with all their fee, wherever it may be. And all the afore- 
said I have given and granted to the same Roger Earl of Hereford 
in fee, and the inheritance to him and his heirs, to hold of me and 
my heirs. Besides I have also granted to the same Roger all justi- 
ciarships and offices which were his father’s, wherever they may be, 
as his father held them in the time of K. Henry, my grandfather ; 
and the custody of the Tower of Gloucester in fee, to hold to him 
and his heirs of me and my heirs; and the office of Sheriff of Glou- 
cestershire by the same rent which Earl Milo, his father, was wont 
to pay in the time of K. Henry, my grandfather.” 

King John’s charter concludes thus: “This charter of the afore- 
said King, our father, was deposited in the Priory of Winchester by 
Godfrey Bishop of Winchester, to be torn up and destroyed if we 
had an heir of a wife wedded to us; but if otherwise, the said 
Henry de Bohun will have recourse to the same charter to do as to 
him may seem expedient.” 

King Henry II died in July 1189, and Godfrey Bishop of Win- 
chester was consecrated in October following. The minute as to 
the deposit of King Henry’s charter suggests a notion that Roger 
Earl of Hereford was merely a trustee, trusts not being then recog- 
nised by law; and that the form of the charter, coupled with its 
deposit, was a contrivance to give effect to a secret trust that all 
that was granted to Earl Roger should on failure of John’s issue 
revert to the Crown. Henry de Bohun’s charter, relinquishing his 
claim in like terms, is printed in Charter Rolls, p. 61. 
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In order to explain how Henry de Bohun derived his claim from 
Earl Roger under the charter of King Henry II, it may be well to 
state that King Henry I gave Sybil, the eldest daughter of Bernard 
Newmarch, in marriage to Milo Fitzwalter, Constable of England. 
The “ Chronicle of Llanthony” (Dugd., Mon., t. ii, p. 66) states that 
King Henry made Milo Earl of Hereford ; but it appears more pro- 
bable that his claim to the earldom was first acquired after King 
Stephen was taken prisoner at the.battle of Lincoln in 1141, under 
a charter of the Empress Mand, by which she also granted him, in 
reward for his services, the Castle of Hereford, the third penny, and 
other lordships before mentioned, in the county of Hereford. Earl 
Milo died in 1144, leaving issue five sons, of whom Earl Roger was 
the eldest; and three daughters, Margaret, the eldest of whom, 
became the wife of Humphrey de Bohun, Steward to Henry I, and 
was grandmother of Henry, the first Earl of Hereford of that family 
under King John’s charter. Earl Roger died without issue in 1154. 
According to the “Chronicle of Llanthony” his younger brothers 
also died without issue soon afterwards, leaving their three sisters 


coheiresses, among whom his inheritance was divided. 
R. W. B. 





Exrract From THE WILL or Sir GrirritH JEFFREYS OF ACTON.— 
The will is dated March 6th, 1694. It was proved May 30th, 1696, 
by Dame Dorothy Jeffreys, his widow, and her co-trustees, Peter 
Ellis, Esq., and Thomas Gardner, Gent., and it gives a clue to the 
— of Dame Dorothy Jeffreys, as the following extracts will 
shew :— 

“First, whereas by certain marriage articles bearing date July 
26th, the 35 year of King Charles the 2nd (1683), I covenanted and 
agreed to make a settlement of £400 p. a. upon Dorothy Pledell (or 
Pleydell), my then intended wife, which said marriage was after- 
wards compleated”. Then he explains what is to be done to secure 
this yearly settlement. He also gives £6,000 to be equally divided 
between his three daughters, Elizabeth, Margaret, and Frances, 
when they attained the age of eighteen years, or were married, 
whichever should happen first ; and £50 each immediately after his 
decease, for their maintenance and education. He gives his only 
son Robert all the rest of his property, except the following legacies : 
“Item I give and bequeath to my cousin Thos. Gardner, late Fellow 
of All Souls’ Coll., Oxford, £20 yearly during his life, desiring him, 
jointly with my wife, to take care of the tuition, education, and 
government of my son Robert during his minority. Item I be- 
queath to Mr. John Price, vicar of Wrexham, £20. Item to my 
mother and to Dr. Jeffreys’ widow and her son, each of them, £10, 
to buy them mourning. Item to Mrs. Judith Mathews of Acton 
the yearly sum of £20 during her life, if she will live with my 
children after mine and my wife’s decease, or else but £10 p.a. I 
do hereby nominate and appoint my son Robert Jeffreys sole execu- 
tor of this my last will and testament; and I do make and ordain 
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my brother-in-law, Robert Pleydell of Holyrood, Amney, in the co. 
of Gloucester, Esq.; Dr. Jonathan Edwards, Principal of Jesus 
Coll., Oxford; Peter Ellis of Croesnewydd, co. Denbigh, Esq., and 
the said Thomas Gardner, to be guardians to my said executor 
Robert Jeffreys, and to my said daughters, Elizabeth, Margaret, and 
Ffrances, until they attain the age of one and twenty years, or be 
married.” 

The spelling of some of the words in the will is in the old style of 
the period, and his wife’s maiden name is written as Pleydwell ; the 
modern name is Pleydell. There are pedigrees of the Pleydells of 
Holyrood, Amney, in Sir Robert Atkyn’s Gloucestershire, and Rud- 
der’s history of that county. One of the branches ends in an heiress, 
the only daughter of Robert Pleydell, Esq., the brother of Dame 
Dorothy Jeffreys. There were other branches of this family at 
Westcot and Coleshill in Berkshire, and also in Wiltshire. The 
Coleshill branch ended in an heiress, Harriet, daughter and heir of 
Sir Mark Steuart Pleydell, who married William Bouverie, Earl of 
Radnor. The descendants, after this marriage, became Pleydell- 
Bouveries, and continue to assume the two names to this day. 

At the dissolution of the Abbey of Tewkesbury, the manor and 
rectory of Amney or Ampney, Holyrood, and Amney Crucis, etc., 
were vested in the Crown, by which they were granted to John 
Pleydell or Playdell, of Westcot, in the fourth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth. He was a descendant of the Pleydells of Coleshill. Dame 
Dorothy Jeffreys’ father was Robert Pleydell, Esq., of Holyrood, 
Amney ; and her mother was Elizabeth, daughter of John Saunders, 
M.D. Her brother Robert was High Sheriff for the county of 
Gloucester in 1682, and married Sarah, daughter of Philip Shep- 
pard, Esq., of Minchin Hampton, co. Gloucester. His only daughter 
and heiress, Charlotte Louisa, married the Hon. John Downay, 
eldest son of Lord Viscount Down, and conveyed the estates to that 
family. 

a. Dorothy Jeffreys made her will in 1728, and died in 1728- 
29, her son Robert and daughter Margaret having predeceased her. 
Elizabeth, her eldest daughter, married John Robinson, Esq., of 
Gwersyllt. Her youngest daughter, Frances, became the wife of 
Philip Egerton, Esq. There is a list of certain legacies left to the 
parishes where her property lies, with fuil directions concerning 
them. The parishes named were Wrexham, Bangor Iscoed, Gres- 
ford, Holt, and Marchwiel; and interest of various sums of money 
is left for the benefit and support of charity schools. She refers to 
Mr. Jones, vicar of Wrexham, and the late vicar, John Price, and 
his daughter Dorothy, and to her godson Charles, eldest son of her 
nephew Robert Hughes, Esq., of Trostry in Monmouthshire, and 
other relations. There was a copy of her will in full in the Oswestry 
Advertiser a few years ago, and at that time there was an inquiry 
after her family, which was not answered as far as I know. Dame 
Dorothy must have lived to a good old age. 
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Mertuyr Tewpric.—During the restoration of Matherne Church, 
near Chepstow, a stone coffin has been discovered, which was sup- 
posed to be that in which was buried Theodoric, or Tewdric, King 
of Glamorgan, afterwards hermit and martyr, who was mortally 
wounded in battle a.p. 560. The coffin has been found lying length- 
wise in the chancel, and immediately under a tablet on which was 
written a long descriptive epitaph by Godwin, Bishop of Llandaff, 
1601-17, who tells us that he opened the coffin, and saw the body 
of Theodoric. The coffin is 5 feet 5 inches long inside, 6 feet 9 inches 
deep. The stone is native, and in good preservation. In the coffin 
there were found human bones and portions of skull in fair preserv- 
ation. Near to the foot of the coffin there was found also an urn, 
in which it is supposed that the heart and bowels of Bishop Miles 
Salley were interred, as the said Bishop directed that these por- 
tions of his body should be so buried. 


Prenistoric Cave at LianpupnNo.—A prehistoric cave of great 
interest was discovered some eighteen months ago by an old inha- 
bitant whilst quarrying for stone on the south-eastern face of the 
Great Orme’s Head, opposite the end of Mostyn Street, at some 
elevation above Church Walks. It is within the grounds of Mr. 
Kendric, lapidary. Amongst the breccia and clay of the newly 
opened cave were found embedded a great quantity of bones and 
teeth. Amongst the former, Professors Boyd Dawkins and Hughes 
have discovered the remains of four human beings of short stature, 
with long skulls, believed to be of the same race that once dwelt in 
southern Europe in the neolithic epoch. A human jaw reveals 
several molars in splendid condition. In a small glass case within 
Mr. Kendrick’s workshop (which forms the original entrance) are 
several objects of extreme interest to the student of early man in 
Britain. A necklace of teeth of various animals, several canine, is 
shewn with the holes drilled at the ends of fangs, evidently by 
chipped flint, pieces of which have been found. This necklace bore 
signs of long use in its polish. Two strange looking teeth, about 
3 inches long, of the great extinct cave-bear, drilled and transversely 
cut on fangs by human hands, thought to have been ear-pendants, 
are very significant. Associated with these are the remains of 
several domestic animals, as dogs, horses, etc. There is also a 
badger’s skull in very perfect condition. Other relics are shewn of 
a period long anterior to history or tradition. 


Jounson’s “Customs oF Hererorp.”—The subjoined notice of a 
new edition of this interesting work will be probably welcomed by 
many members of this Association. Although this work is called a 
second edition, it is rather an additional work; at the same time 
the original volume has received various emendations and correc- 
tions. ‘Since the first edition of the Ancient Customs of Hereford 
. was published by the late Mr. Johnson, Town Clerk, a number of 
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miscellaneous papers have been discovered in the city archives. 
Amongst them are court-rolls and bailiffs’ account-rolls from the 
time of Henry III to Henry VIII, royal proclamations, letters from 
the Lords-President of the Marches to the civic authorities, etc. It 
has therefore been proposed to issue a second edition containing 
this new information. The subscription list is now open, and a 
limited number of copies only will be issued.” Subscribers’ names 
can be sent to Mrs. Johnson, EHigne, Hereford ; or to the Rev. E. L. 
Barnwell, of Melksham, Wilts. Price 10s. 6d. 


Kerry Cuurcu, Montaomerrsaire.—Mr. G. E. Street has reported 
as follows with respect to the restoration of this interesting church : 
“T found that in order to make a really sound and good work, it 
would be necessary to rebuild a great part of the exterior walls of 
the church. They are in a bad state of repair, and almost all the 
windows have been modernised. I found also that the old roofs, 
where they remain, will require a great deal of repair. The design 
of the nave-roof is very good, and characteristic of the district ; and 
if it is well repaired and opened to view, and if the columns and 
arches are also carefully repaired, the general effect of the interior, 
in spite of the considerable extent of new work, will be that of an 
old church of more than usual interest. It might be possible, for 
the same sum, to build a new church from the ground; but in no 
way would this be advisable, and I hope no one will be found to 
propose it; for the old church, as I propose to restore it, would be 
in all respects preferable to an entirely new one built at the same 
cost.”” Giraldus’ account of the consecration fixes the date of the 
earliest portion of the present edifice in a.p. 1176. 


THE next Annual Meeting of the Association will take place at 
Llanrwst some time in August 1882. President, Henry R. Sanp- 
BACH, Esq., Hafodunos, 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 1. 


Tue General Committee met at 8.15 p.m. for the consideration of the 
annual Report. At 9 p.m. the Meeting was held at the Town Hall. 
In the absence of the outgoing President the chair was taken by the 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell, who resigned it to the President Elect, Pro- 


' fessor C. C. Babington, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


The President read the following letter,— 


“29th July 1881. 
‘My dear Sir,—I much regret that my engagements will prevent 
my having the gratification of personally relinquishing the office of 
President of the Cambrian Archmological Association into more 
able hands, and of enjoying a meeting which last year’s experiencc 
convinces me will be a most agreeable one. May I ask you to be 
good enough to express this regret to your Committee, and to offer 
them my warmest thanks for the courtesy and kindness I experi- 
enced at their hands? With best wishes that you may have a very 
successful Meeting, 
“ Believe me, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
: Cuas. E. G. Puiriprs. 
“Professor Babington, M.A., F.R.S., etc.” 


The President then delivered his address as follows : 

“On taking the chair of the Association I may be allowed to 
assure you how greatly I appreciate the honour of being appointed 
its head; more especially because I have been elected to the office 
by those with whom I have had the pleasure and advantage of work- 
ing for many years, and also because they selected this year to 
place me at the head of the Association when the Meeting is held 
in my native county, and at a place of such interest to me as a natu- 
ralist as well as an archeologist. When we observe the magnifi- 
cent hills which surround this town, we cannot but wonder that 
this place is so little known. The few tourists who visit it usually 
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confine themselves to an ascent of Caer Caradoc for the grand view 
obtained from thence, and through ignorance totally overlook the 
beautiful ravines of the Longmynd, and the many places of interest 
in the neighbourhood. I must confess that until recently I was one 
of the number. How many interesting places are totally unknown 
to English people who are thoroughly well acquainted with the 
Continent! They travel far to find beautiful and grand scenes 
whilst they have them at their very doors. We of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association know numbers of places well deserving of 
a visit which exist in Wales. But it is not my intention to take up 
your time this evening with remarks of this kind. I propose to de- 
viate from the usual type of inaugural addresses by bringing a defi- 
nite subject of interest before the Meeting. 

“We must many of us have remarked how ignorant we are con- 
cerning the camps and other primeval fortifications which so 
abound in Wales and other hilly parts of our country. We must 
have noticed that they differ greatly not only in their strength, but 
also in the very plan upon which they are constructed. This sub- 
ject has been incidentally mentioned at some of our meetings, and 
has then given rise to interesting discussions ; but afterwards the 
question has been allowed to drop, and we have remained in very 
much the same state of ignorance as before. If, however, we ex- 
amine the works, even very superficially, we discover that it is not 
probable that they were all made by tribes in the same state of 
civilisation and advancement in constructive skill: indeed, we see 
the probability of there having been a long lapse of time between 
the earliest and latest of them, and that they were most probably 
the work of successive occupants of the country. We remark that 
the names borne by most of them are either quite legendary or 
simply descriptive. This is in itself a proof that those who bestowed 
the present names upon them were unacquainted with their origin. 
It is true that in a few cases faint traditions have survived the 
lapse of ages concerning some tumuli and megalithic structures ; 
but these, I believe, always refer to persons supposed to have lived 
in remote prehistoric times. Such faint traditions may have passed 
from the conquered to the conquering tribe, and are so few in num- 
ber that they only illustrate the saying that exceptions prove the 
rule. Of course it is highly desirable to arrive, if possible, at some 
definite opinion concerning these great works, for much of our early 
history, or rather the true mode of looking at the time preceding 
history, depends largely upon our forming a probable theory con- 
cerning them. They are found in nearly every strong position in 
the country: on the hills of the interior, on comparatively elevated 
points in the low country, and on the precipitous capes of the coast. 
Wherever we go we find the remains of the strongholds occupied 
by the ancient inhabitants. Some manifestly intended for more or 
less permanent occupation, some to fly to in times of danger, and 
some formed by invaders for their temporary shelter, or the inha- 
bitants for an almost equally temporary obstruction to the enemy. 
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They also seem to be of all ages, from the dark and distant period 
of the primeval inhabitants, who, perhaps, made some of them 
simply as a defence against the wild beasts of the country, to the 
time of the very latest invaders during the historic period. We 
have thus a very long time—we can form no idea of how long a 
time—during which rude fortifications of earth and stones were 
being made in the land. 

“Tf now we look carefully at the works themselves we shall see 
that they shew several different modes of construction; and as these 
differences are very marked, we are led to believe that their builders 
did not belong to the same race, or were all in a similar state of 
Civilisation : in short, that each successive race of men which inha- 
bited the country had its own mode of entrenchment and fortifica- 
tion. The remains seem to shew that each succeeding race was 
more advanced in civilisation than its predecessor. This accords 
with what we learn from a study of the weapohs, tools, ornaments, 
and fictile vessels, which have been obtained by excavations. We 
have the rude stone weapons of the palwolithic age, the more 
finished ones of the neolithic, the stone tools of a still more recent 
time, some of which, indeed, seem to have remained in use until 
shortly before the appearance of the Romans in Britain. These last 
more finished stone implements retained their value notwithstand- 
ing the possession by the richer people of bronze and iron in the 
later prehistoric period. We have evidence that the country was 
inhabited before the disappearance of the reindeer and other animals 
requiring the climate which existed when our mountain-valleys had 
their glaciers, and the cold was, at least in the winter, intense. No 
one will, therefore, be prepared to deny that several successive races 
may, and indeed we may say must, have lived here before the 
arrival of the first wave of the Keltic people, the second wave of 
which still inhabits the country. We are, therefore, not surprised 
to find works which may belong to several successive races. Some 
of these remains seem to be of such great antiquity that the exist- 
ence of a Turanian race here, as is pointed out by Mr. Boyd Daw- 
kins in his valuable essay on Harly Man in Britain, will probably 
be generally admitted. He thinks that their descendants remained 
as a distinct race in South Wales and the south and west of Ireland 
until the Roman period: indeed, there seems no reason to doubt 
that tribes of Turanian race occupied nearly, if not quite the whole, 
of the west and north of Europe until the arrival of the Kelts drove 
the remnants of them into the extreme western parts bordering on 
the Atlantic Ocean, where we still find them represented by the 
Basques and perhaps others. But that is not enough. The west 
of Europe must have been occupied long before the arrival even of 
the Turanians, by a race which probably lived in natural caverns, 
and subsisted solely upon the produce of the chase. I do not mean 
to deny that many tribes living at a date long posterior to the 
glacial period, depended almost wholly upon the results of hunting 
for ‘their food and clothing ; but we do know that great advance 
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had been made before the first Roman invasion, for at that time the 
inhabitants of the southern part of Britain were successful agri- 
culturists. 

“Having made these preliminary remarks, we will now turn to 
the works themselves, and endeavour to classify them as far as our 
present knowledge will admit. Of course we make no attempt to 
appropriate each type of works to any special race; for we have as 
yet no proper means of doing so. But one thing I may venture to 
say, namely, that very few of them are the work of the present 
Welsh people; and those few are of that simple kind which were 
the first made at the very dawn of civilisation, and have continued 
to be formed until the present time, when they are found to be the 
most efficient defence against the formidable trajectiles used in 
modern warfare. I propose to arrange the existing remains under 
four heads: 1, simple earthworks; 2, earthworks with external 
stone supports or revetments ; 3, dry stone walls ; 4, simple earth- 
works again. 

“1. The camps of the first period consist of one or more banks of 
earth or stones, according to the character of the ground, and ex- 
ternal ditches. These are exceedingly common, and very difficult 
to distinguish from the comparatively modern camps of the Roman 
period : indeed, often it is impossible to do so. Most of the hill- 
camps and of the cliff-castles belong to this class; but their simpli; 
city of structure is such, and their formation so easy and rapid, 
that, as has been already said, they were doubtless erected during 
successive periods, whenever sudden and temporary defence was 
required. Examples are so common that no special reference is 
required. Many of them are places of great strength, and were 
manifestly intended to afford safety to the tribe and its valuable 
flocks in time of danger; but as there is often no supply of water, 
they cannot have been permanent habitations. At the period when 
they were required they must usually have been quite impregnable, 
and specially fitted to resist the sudden and transient attack of an 
invading tribe whose chief, and probably sole, object was plunder. 
If not carried by the first rush, no further attempt was likely to be 
made upon them, and the invaders retired with only such booty as 
there had not been time to remove to a place of safety. 

“2. The second class consists of much more elaborate works. 
They have the appearance of having been constantly occupied by a 
garrison, and provided more or less conveniently with water. Here 
again the banks are formed of earth and stones surrounded by for- 
midable ditches ; but one or more of the banks was strengthened 
externally by very large stones being placed upright against it, 
forming a kind of revetment. There was also usually a well con- 
trived entrance, passing diagonally through the defences, and formed 
by a narrow passage flanked on each side by large upright stones, 
supported by banks which might be used by the defenders as a 
cover when resisting an attempt to force an entrance. Unfortu- 
nately the country people seem to find the stones, so characteristic 
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of this class of works, very useful for building purposes, and have 
in many cases used gunpowder to break them into convenient 
pieces. This destruction of national antiquities, so greatly to be 
deplored, is the more remarkable when we notice that in nearly all 
cases stones quite as well suited for building are abundant in the 
neighbourhood. Water is often found in small quantity within these 
works ; but in some cases, as at Dinas Dinorwig, near Llanberis, a 
well defended covered way leads to a copious spring just outside of 
and below the fortress. Usually also there is a tolerably extensive 
enclosure, defended by a moderately strong bank, attached to the 
other works. This was, doubtless, intended for the defence of the 
flocks in time of danger. In many cases these outworks cannot now 
be easily traced, owing to the degradation resulting from the long 
lapse of time since they were formed, or the action of the plough of 
the modern agriculturist. The few remains of this class of works 
are well deserving of careful preservation, and the destructive acts 
just mentioned ought to be immediately stopped. In the larger of 
these works, especially such as cover the whole summit of a hill, 
there is usually a portion strongly fenced off from the rest, to form 
a kind of citadel. Ihave not noticed any true hut-circles in these 
forts; but it would be well to obtain definite evidence of their 
absence or presence. It is quite clear that they were not common 
at that period, although we sometimes find pits or enclosures which 
may easily be mistaken for them. 

“Tt may be well to mention a few instances of this class of works. 
One of the best examples is very accessible, from being close to a 
much frequented place. J refer to Dinas Dinorwig, which is at a 
very short distance from the lower lake of Llanberis, and about a 
mile from a railway station. It is also in very fair preservation, 
although many of the characteristic stones have been used in the 
erection of a new farmhouse adjoining it. Several have disappeared 
since I have known the place, and the beautifully defended entrance 
is nearly destroyed. A description of this place will be found in 
the Archeologia Cambrensis, Series 111, vol. vii, p. 236. Din Sylwy, in 
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Anglesey, and Lligwy in the same island, are beautiful examples of 
this class, but they are not very easily accessible. These are 
both apparently of somewhat later construction than Dinas Dinor- 
wig, for the upright stones bear a far greater proportion to the 
mass of the defences, and confer a far more marked character upon 
them. At Dinas Dinorwig the stones play a very subordinate part 
to the banks, except at the entrance, where they were'as marked 
a feature as at the two places just named. At these forts in 





Masonry, outer Wall, near South-West Corner, Lligwy. 


Anglesey the rows of stones seem to constitute a kind of wall, as 
we might almost call it, and the earth and rubbish simply fill up 
the space between them, for there is an internal as well as external 
row of stones. These works also are well illustrated in our Journal 
(Series 111, vol. xv, p. 56, and vol. xiii, v.55). The defences consist of 
lines formed of two rows of upright stones, which present a remark- 
ably regular appearance, from the rock splitting in flags. These stones 
are placed so as to touch each other, and the space between the 
rows is filled with loose stones of all sizes and earth. The entrances 
are very ingeniously planned in both of them. These works shew 
a decided advance upon Dinas Dinorwig; but the plan of the 
builders is the same, and there is no approach to the walls found in 
the next class. They are certainly most remarkable defences, but 
they are not walls. I might name other forts of less importance 
belonging to this class, but it is unnecessary. All that 1 am ac- 
quainted with are confined to the north-west part of Wales. This 
seems to shew that a partially civilised tribe held that country at a 
very early period, but probably did not occupy the rest of Wales. 
‘3. We will now proceed to the third class, which shews a further 
decided advance in constructive power. The works of this class are 
very numerous, but they are usually so dilapidated as to be far from 
easy of detection. These defences often seem to be only confused 
heaps of stones, and it is only by very careful and somewhat skilled 
search that their true structure is discovered. But although usually 
so little is at first apparent, even in some of the most stupendous of 
them, a careful examination shews how skilfully they were built. 
I may instance that on the top of Penmaenmawr as a dilapidated 
one, and Tre ’r Ceiri, on the Rivals, as one still tolerably perfect. 
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Works of this class are by far the grandest and most interesting 
forts of which any remains exist in Britain, which are anterior to 
the Roman period. They were entirely walled forts, or even towns, 
built with a skill which would do credit to a modern architect and 
modern masons: indeed, there are few modern builders who could 
build with stones alone (for there is not the least trace of mortar) 
walls which could stand as long as those have done. At Tre’r Ceiri 
the walls are still 15 feet high in some parts, with very nearly per- 
pendicular external and internal faces. These walls are so perfect 
that a person may walk along the top of the wall behind a breast- 
work or banquet rising from the outer face. This breastwork is 
sufficiently high to have protected the defenders of the place from 
most of the missiles of an enemy. In this more perfect part of the 
wall there is a very curious sallyport with slightly converging sides, 
and covered by enormous slabs extending across it; in these re- 
spects much resembling some of the magnificent prehistoric forts in 
Ireland. The true entrances to these fortresses are usually defended 
by flanking walls of great strength and thickness, the opening itself 
being narrow, perhaps about 8 feet in width. Here the builders 
depended upon the wall for their defence, for there are no ditches : 
indeed, the wall was quite a sufficient defence if the enemy could be 
prevented from using a battering-ram or other means of throwing it 
down. Buta regular siege was very unlikely at that period, and 
without it the wall was safe. Here also there were extensive out- 
works less strongly defended. Our Treasurer has given a ful] and 
excellent account of this interesting place in our Journal (Series iv, 
ii, p. 66). 

Oat Penmaenmawr the enormous fortress of Braich y Ddinas 
occupies the whole top of the hill; but the walls and other remains 
are so much dilapidated, and their faces obscured by masses of fallen 
stones, that it is only by a very careful examination that their real 
character can be detected: indeed, it requires a tolerably practised 
eye to see them. Tourists who visit that hill for the magnificent 
view obtained from it, often do not observe the existence of the stu- 
pendous fortress, although they necessarily pass through it to attain 
the summit. I have myself heard them express wonder where the 
‘camp’.was, of which they had been told. Here as well as at Tre’r 
Ceiri there are the remains of numerous huts of either a round or 
rectangular shape. Such remains of huts are usually to be detected 
in works of this class, and they have continued in use down to very 
recent times in North Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, even when the 
surrounding defences are simply earthworks, or wanting altogether. 

“T will only refer to two or three other great works of this class. 
A fine example is furnished by Carn Goch, near Llandovery, which 
has: been slightly noticed in the Archeologia Oambrensis by the late 
Archdeacon Williams, and was visited by the Association in 1855. 
There the walls are even more obscured by fallen stones than at 
Penmaenmawr. But some curious passages through them have 
been observed which have ‘ vertical sides formed of dry masonry 
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alternating with large upright stones, and are covered by heavy 
flags laid across from side to side in some parts, and in other parts 
closed by successive horizontal courses of stones converging until 
they meet above.’ These passages seem to be much lower than the 
sallyport at Tre’r Ceiri; if, indeed, we really know their true 
height. Carn Goch is very well deserving of a minute and careful 
examination. Nearly all we know of it is derived from the very 
imperfect account given by Archdeacon Williams. Another work 
which I will mention is the great ‘camp’ upon Worle Hill, above 
Weston-super-Mare, in Somersetshire, which is fully described by 
the Rev. F. Warre in the Proceedings of the Somerset Society for 1851. 
This appears to have been a primeval town with very strong forti- 
fications, consisting in most part of dry walls of great thickness and 
height, with diagonal entrances flanked by outworks. In the part 
which is open to approach along the ridge of the Hill there are the 
remains of two walls extending across the Hill, and external to 
them several deep trenches ; and again, further out, a considerable 
space is surrounded by an entrenchment of inferior strength. In 
the interior of this very strong place there are many pits of 28 
to 30 feet in diameter, which were doubtless the foundations of 
huts. Each pit is lined with a wall of uncemented masonry, which 
does not now reach the level of the ground, and probably never rose 
much above it. There is a very curious approach to this outer 
part of this fortress, from what was probably an inlet of the sea. It 
is a flight of upwards of two hundred steps, extending from near 
the base to the top of the Hill. This reminds me of the steps form- 
ing part of the approach to a fort of apparently this class near 
Abergele, called Castell Cawr, which I have recently mentioned in 
the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

“But there is one other place to which I must be allowed to 
refer, called Castell Caer Helen, or Pen y Gaer. It caps a hill over- 
hanging the Conwy valley. The entrance to it is defended by hav- 
ing a great number of stones so placed on end as to obstruct the 
approach of an enemy. Iam not aware of any other instance of 
this kind of defence, except at Dun Angus in the South Isles of 
Arran, near Galway, which is also a great fortress built of unce- 
mented stones, and belongs to the class of works we are now consi- 
dering. I have recently learned that there is a grand work of this 
kind, called Caer Drewyn, near Corwen, of which very little is 
known, and venture to hope that the Association will find some 
opportunity to visit it. 

“The fourth class need not detain us long. As I have already 
remarked, the works referable to it are usually not distinguishable 
by their form or construction from the very oldest of class 1, or 
from the most modern of military earthworks. We have near this 
town a remarkable example of possibly very late date in Caer Cara- 
doc, and also one which may be of very early date, called Bodbury 
Ring, upon the top of the hill above the town. As long as distinct 
and often hostile tribes inhabited the country, such works as these 
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retained their value: indeed, even to the time of the wars between 
the Welsh and old English, or Normans, they were of much use. 

“The inroads of one tribe upon another may have been one cause 
of the formation of the enormous ditches, extending for many miles, 
found in several parts of Britain, although they may also have been 
of use as boundaries. Not very far from this place we have the 
dyke named after Offa, King of Mercia, and which was perhaps 
made by him. Such a dyke must have presented a very great 
obstacle to those who were driving off the semi-wild cattle obtained 
during their raid, and so allowed the plundered tribe to assemble in 
force in pursuit of the marauders. Such dykes, formed apparently 
with this object, are found in Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, Wiltshire, 
and elsewhere. Indeed, have we not the great Roman lines cross- 
ing the northern part of England and the south of Scotland, which 
were formed chiefly with this object by the Emperors Hadrian and 
Antoninus ? 

“ But I fear that I have taken up too much of your time, and will 
therefore conclude with the expression of my hope that you will 
receive pleasure from the excursions during this Meeting, and that 
something may be added to our knowledge of the antiquities which 
exist in this beautiful district. Of one thing I am certain, if we are 
favoured with fine weather, any of us who may not take especial 
interest in the ancient remains which we shall visit, will be sure to 
receive much pleasure from the scenery through which our routes 
will take us.’ 

Mr. Ralph Benson said that it was a very proud incident of his 
position to appear that evening, and to have the privilege of being 
the first of that large audience to break the silence in an expression 
of gratitude and appreciation to the President for the paper, which 
he was sure had afforded them alla great deal of pleasure. He 
thought it was indeed of special interest, breaking away, as it did, 
from the beaten track of inaugural addresses. He thought that 
their thanks were especially due to Associations like the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, who in their progress through a district 
left some light to guide and gladden the humbler seekers after his- 
toric truth. He wished only that it might be possible that the pro- 
ceedings of a Meeting like the present one could be published in 
some cheap form, and could find their way to the farms, and he 
might almost say to the cottages, of the husbandmen. He thought 
they would not only stimulate the love of home and the love of 
country, but they would beguile many an hour after weary toil. 

Sir Charles Rouse-Boughton, in seconding the proposition, made 
a feeling allusion to the late Mrs. Stackhouse Acton, who, he said, had 
intended to assist the present Meeting in every way, if she had lived. 

The President, after acknowledging the vote, called upon the 
Secretary to read the Report. 

The Secretary then read the Report, as follows : 


1 It has been thought desirable to append the cuts used in former volumes 
in illustration of this address.—Ep. A. C. 
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“Tn 1852 the Society met in this part of the Welsh Marches, when 
the sixth annual Meeting took place at Ludlow, under the presi- 
dency of the Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P. On that occasion the General 
Secretary, the Rev. W. Basil Jones, now Bishop of St. David’s, 
congratulated the Meeting on the prosperous termination of the 
first five years of the existence of the Society. The first Meeting 
was held at Aberystwith in 1847, at which the Society was estab- 
lished in a qualified sense, one of the rules being that no pecuniary 
subscription should be required. The Archaologia Cambrensis, how- 
ever, had existed for nearly two years before this Meeting, the first 
Number having been issued in January 1846; but it was not the 
Journal of the Association, as at present, but the private property 
of the Rev. H. Longueville Jones, who subsequently organised, and, 
so to speak, established the Society. At the end of its fourth year 
Mr. Jones gave up the Journal, making over the remaining copies 
to Mr. J. Russell Smith of Soho Square. These four volumes con- 
stitute the First. Series of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

“In the year 1d.) an important alteration was made in the con- 
stitution and administration of the Society. In the Report of the 
Committee read at the fourth annual Meeting, held at Dolgellau, 
mention is made of the Meeting at Gloucester in the preceding 
March, at which various important changes were made, the most 
important of which was ‘ the establishment of a system of subscrip- 
tion on a settled plan, as a security for the permanence of the Arche- 
ologia Cumbrensis, and through it of the Society itself.’ A new 
Series of the Journal was then commenced, arrangements having 
been made with Mr. Mason of Tenby, which made him the sole 
proprietor of the Journal, the Society purchasing copies for its sub- 
scribing members, and making grants for suitable illustrations. 
Thus the Society was put on a new and in some respects more satis- 
factory basis. This arrangement, however, lasted only five years, as 
Mr. Basil Jones, who principally conducted the business of the Asso- 
ciation, was obliged to resign owing to new official duties at Oxford, 
which resignation was announced at the special meeting held at the 
close of the Ruthin Meeting in 1854. The Society was then placed 
on a new footing ; the arrangement with Mr. Mason was given up, 
and the Society undertook the expense of printing and publishing 
for itself. A new Series of the Archeologia Cambrensis was com- 
menced in 1855, and continued till 1869, when, owing to the diffi- 
culty new members had in procuring complete sets, the volumes of 
1855 and 1856 having become out of print, a fourth Series, namely 
the present one, was commenced. 

“The important change made in 1855 would probably not have 
been attempted, much less carried out, but for the action of four or 
five members who agreed to support each other in carrying on the 
work of the Association, and particularly in taking part in the 
annual meetings. Of these members two alone survive, one of them 
being Professor Babington, who has so kindly yielded to the request 
of the Society to act as President on this occasion ; and your Com- 
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mittee, therefore, heartily congratulate the members upon being 
presided over by a gentleman distinguished no less for his extensive 
and accurate knowledge than for his courteous manner and readi- 
ness in communicating to others any information sought. 

“It is with great regret that your Committee records the removal 
of so many valuable friends of the Association since the Meeting at 
Pembroke, the first of whom was Mrs. Stackhouse Acton of Acton 
Scott, who died on the 24th of January, in her eighty-seventh year. 
She assisted at the Ludlow Meeting in 1852, where she exhibited an 
illustrated manuscript account of Stokesay Castle, which splendid 
work deservedly attracted great attention. Had her life been 
spared, and her strength permitted, she had promised to render all 
the assistance in her power towards the success of the present 
Meeting. Another valuable member was Edwin Guest, Esq., LL.D., 
F.R.S., late Master of Caius College, Cambridge, who died Nov. 28, 
1880, at his seat, Sandford Park, Oxfordshire. His only distinct 
work was a History of English Rhythm, a work now become exceed- 
ingly scarce ; but in the long series of volumes of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute there are most valuable essays on the history of 
Britain from the departure of the oman armies to the establish- 
ment of the Saxons, of which we know so little that the smallest 
contribution from Dr. Guest’s pen is of the greatest value. His love 
of accuracy was so great that many of his researches amid ancient 
landmarks were usually attended with considerable labour as a 
pedestrian. His view of the Stonehenge question has not been re- 
placed by any other more probable. Full obituary notices of two 
others from among the most valued members of our Association 
have appeared so recently that it is only needful to mention their 
names here, the Rev. Canon Williams, a contributor to our pages 
from the very first Number of the Journal, and Mr. Breese, F.S.A., 
Local Secretary for Merionethshire. 

“The first volume of the History of the Princes, the Lords-Marcher, 
and the ancient Nobility of Powys Fadog, by J. Y. W. Lioyd, M.A., 
K.S.G., of Clochfaen, has lately been issued to the subscribers. It 
is a substantial volume of more than 400 pages, and contains much 
curious and supplemental information in addition to the genealogi- 
cal portions, of which much has already appeared in the Journal, 
This is one more addition to our local histories, and one which, but 
for the existence of the Cambrian Archeological Association, would 
probably have never been published. There are several useful illus- 
trations, and, what is still more valuable, a copious index. It is to 
be hoped that the learned author will soon be able to present to his 
supporters the second volume. 

“Tt was stated in the last Report that the Rev. Canon D. R. 
Thomas, F.S.A., intended to bring out a supplementary volume to 
his invaluable History of the Diocese of St. Asaph, and it is hoped 
that this desirable object will before long be accomplished. Pro- 
fessor Rhys is also engaged on a history of the Breton Celts, a his- 
tory that has been long desired; while the Rev. D. Silvan Evans 
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has undertaken a Welsh dictionary, the value of which may be con- 
sidered guaranteed as far as careful accuracy and thorough know- 
ledge of the language can secure success. It will be remembered 
that subsequently to the last meeting of the Society at Carnarvon a 
proposal was carried to print the chronicle of the famous “ clerke”’, 
Peter Roberts, called Cwtta Cyfarwydd, being a chronicle of births, 
deaths, and marriages, and of the principal local events in the Vale 
of Clwyd and other parts of Flintshire and Denbighshire. The late 
Mr. Breese, who was the owner of this interesting document, had it 
transcribed, and printed a specimen page of the work. Since his 
death his executor, after repeated researches and inquiries, has not 
been able to find it. All that has been discovered is a copy of a 
small part of the transcript, with corrections, in Mr. Breese’s hand- 
writing. At present there does not appear to be much chance of 
its recovery. Your Committee regret to make this announcement ; 
and if, after further delay, there is no prospect of finding either 
transcript or the original, the subscriptions that have been advanced 
will be returned. 

‘Those who attended the Pembroke Meeting will remember the 
kind exertions of the President, Mr. Philipps of Picton Castle, in 
promoting the success of that very pleasant and interesting Meet- 
ing. Your Committee would therefore suggest a hearty vote of 
thanks, and that his name should be added to the list of Vice- 
Presidents, and also those of the Hon. and Rev. Canon G. T. Or- 
lando Bridgeman and the Hon. F. H. Tracy, M.P. The retiring 
members of the Committee are: R. H. Wood, F.S.A.; H. W. Lloyd, 
Esq., M.A. ; and J. Y. W. Lloyd, Esq., M.A., K.S.G., and are recom- 
mended for re-election; and in place of the Hon. and Rev. Canon 
Bridgeman (appointed Vice-Chairman) and the Rev. Walter Evans 
(withdrawn), the names are proposed of the Rev. Canon D. R. 
Thomas and the Rev. Professor Edmondes. 

“Your Committee also propose that the following Local Secre- 
taries be appointed: Evan Parry Jones, Esq., for Merionethshire ; 
Rev. E. Tudor Owen for Flintshire ; Rev. Charles Chidlow for Car- 
marthenshire. 

“Since the last Meeting the following gentlemen have joined the 
Association, and await confirmation of their election : 


“ NortH WALEgs. 


“Miss Light, Plas Llywelyn, Festiniog 
The Rev. J. S. Lewis, Guilsfield Vicarage, Welshpool 
The Rev. D. Jones, Lilanfechan Rectory 
Henry Leslie, Esq., Bryntanat, Llansaintffraid 
A. N. Palmer, Esq., Ar-y-bryn Terrace, Wrexham 


“ Souta Watezs. 


“ W. Hulm, Esq., Pembroke 
O. E. G. Philipps, Esq., Picton Castle, Haverfordwest 
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‘¢ SHROPSHIRE. 


“The Rev. W. A. Leighton, F.L.S., Shrewsbury 
Colonel Buckle, Shakenhurst, Cleobury Mortimer.” 


The Rev. E. L. Barnwell, in proposing that the Report be adopted, 
endorsed all that had been said in regard to the late Mrs. Stack- 
house Acton by Sir Charles Rouse-Boughton. 

Mr. H. W. Lloyd seconded the proposition, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The Rev. R. Trevor Owen having read the arrangements for the 
next day, the Meeting separated. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 2. 


The members proceeded by train to Shrewsbury, and commenced 
the day’s work by an examination of the Castle, under the guidance 
of the Rev. W. Allport Leighton, who pointed out the early British 
fortress near Laura’s Tower; the square keep with round corner- 
turrets, of Edward I’s time; and the gateway, the only remnant 
of Roger de Montgomery’s castle. 

The Council House of the Court of the Marches of Wales was next 
examined. On the entrance appear the arms of Sir Henry Sidney, 
Lord President. 

The principal features of the Grammar School, founded by Ed- 
ward VI, are a pinnacled tower flanked on one side by the school- 
room, and on the other by the chapel and library. The latter con- 
tains portraits of Edward VI, Elizabeth, Sir Philip Sydney, and 
Judge Jeffreys; a manuscript treatise on the Apocalypse, that 
belonged to Buildwas Abbey; and four sculptured stones from 
Wroxeter. 

At St. Mary’s Church the members were received by the Rev. 
Canon Lloyd, who gave the following account of its architectural 
history: ‘‘In some recent excavations within the building they had 
discovered plain evidence of one, if not two, earlier churches ; but 
he would only speak of what was above ground. The existing 
church was at first a plain Norman building, 140 feet long from east 
to west, with transepts 91 feet from north to south. There were no 
aisles, no clerestory, no western tower, and no deviation from the 
simple cross, except four shallow chapels in the eastern walls of the 
transept, only one of which remained. In the centre were four 
Norman arches, with probably a low lantern-tower above. If any 
of the members had ever visited Porchester Church, they would 
have seen a church now presenting the same appearance which St. 
Mary must have done seven hundred and fifty years ago. This 
Norman church was built probably at the end of the eleventh or the 
beginning of the twelfth century. What now remained of it are the 
lower parts of the walls of the transepts and of the chancel, part of 
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the central tower, and the walls of nave between the arcade and 
the clerestory. Two Norman windows also remain in the south 
transept; but they are no longer in its outer walls. Fifty or sixty 
years later the western tower was added, of which three stories out 
of four remain. At the end of the twelfth century this plain Nor- 
man church was converted into an Early English one, both by 
alteration and by addition. Nearly all the windows were made into 
lancets or groups of lancets; three of the four chapels in the tran- 
septs were enlarged ; the four arches of the central lantern-tower 
were rebuilt in the Pointed style, and two aisles were added to the 
nave. The Norman roofs, both the groined roof of the chancel and 
timber roofs of the nave and transepts were left untouched. The 
addition to the aisles seems to have been effected in an ingenious 
way. Without pulling down the walls of the nave, arcades were 
inserted into them, above and below which the old Norman walls 
yet remain. It became possible to do this inasmuch as the walls 
were sufficiently sustained during the process by a tower at either 
end, and by crutches inserted where the gas-brackets are now 
fixed. This is evidenced by the fact that the walls in these places 
were filled up subsequently to the completion of the surround- 
ing surface. The walls of the new aisles were low, with steep roofs. 
In this condition the church remained for more than two hundred 
and fifty years. During this long period there is no trace of an 
change, except one small window over the vestry. In the latter 
half of the fifteenth century came a great change. A continuous 
clerestory was added to the church, the south aisle was raised, a 
new east window inserted, the whole church re-roofed, the spire 
built, and the small Leybourne Chapel enlarged into that of the 
Holy Trinity; and with the exception of the north aisle, the church 
became, both inside and outside, very much the same as we now 
see it. This north aisle remained in its original state for another 
century, when, during the Commonwealth, it was raised, and made 
to correspond with its southern sister.” 

The examination of the church was then proceeded with. The 
large east window is filled with glass originally given to the church 
of the Grey Friars by Sir John de Charlton circa 1350. On the 
north side of chancel is a triplet with subjects from the life of St. 
Bernard. The glass was brought from the church of St. Severin, 
Cologne, and belonged to the Abbey of Altenburgh. The Trinity 
Chapel contains a mutilated effigy of a cross-legged knight in chain- 
armour, on an altar-tomb. In the Stafford Chantry are a slab with 
incised figures, representing Nicholas Stafford, Bailiff in 1458, and 
his wife; also a Saxon coffin-lid with interlaced pattern, found under 
one of the pillars of the nave. 

The next place visited was the Drapers’ Hall, a building with a 
fine old wainscoted room in which are portraits of Edward IV, 
Degory Watur, draper, and his wife. 

Thence the members went past St. Alkmund’s Church, the spire 
of which is the only remnant of the original church, to an old timber 
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mansion in Double Butcher Row, the Guild House of the Fraternity 
of the Holy Cross in St. Alkmund’s Church. 

On Pride Hill were seen several old timber-houses ; and in High 
Street Ireland’s mansion, a spacious, timbered-gabled house, four 
stories high,—on the beams of the gables are the armorial bearings 
of the Ireland family ; Owen’s mansion, built in 1591; and the old 
Hall of the Shearmen. 

After a halt for luncheon, the members inspected the ruins of old 
St. Chad’s Church, originally founded by one of the Mercian kings. 
The church, built in the reign of Henry III, was much damaged by 
fire in 1894, and finally fell in 1788, owing to one of the pillars of 
the large central tower giving way. In the small portion now re- 
maining there is a carved oak pulpit of Jacobean work. There is a 





peculiarity, however, which we do not remember to have seen or 
even heard of. The cut here introduced gives a faithful representa- 
tion of the Bible, which was intended not only for ornament, but 
also for a reminder to the congregation that there was preached the 
true Word of God. When the phrase “ Bible Christians” first came 
into use is unknown, but probably it was in fashion, at least in 
Shrewsbury, at this time. The person who suggested this ornament 
was probably a zealous Puritan. 

The Abbey Church of SS. Peter and Paul was next visited. The 
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domestic buildings of the Abbey have been swept away. The stone 
pulpit of the refectory now stands in a large coalyard. The nave, 
side-aisles, and western tower, alone remain of the Abbey Church, 
and these owe their preservation to the circumstance that the 
western end had always been the church of the parish of Holy 
Cross. The basement of tower is Norman; the remainder, in which 
is inserted a Perpendicular window of seven lights, double tran- 
somed, is of the fourteenth century. The nave is separated from its 
aisles by five arches; the two on each side adjoining the tower are 
Early English, while the others are Norman. The north porch, - 
above which is a chamber, formerly in two stories, contains two 
effigies which originally were on the same tomb; one of a knight in 
plate-armour, with a long robe thrown back; the head is covered 
by a cowl. The other has the robe drawn close, and buttoned down 
to the feet. In the south aisle are, a mutilated effigy of a knight in 
mail, supposed to be that of Roger de Montgomery; a tomb of a 
knight in plate-armour (Sir William Charlton), and his wife with 
pointed headdress, brought from Wellington; an effigy of a cross- 
legged knight in mail, supposed to be that of Walter de Dunstan- 
ville, brought from Wombridge ; a coped tombstone, on which is 
cut, in high relief, a floriated cross ; beneath it, on the left, a small 
figure vested in an alb ; near the head of figure a bell; on the right 
a chalice with wafer, a book, and a lighted taper. On the edge of 
the stone are the letters T:M:0:R:£:vI:F. In the north aisle are 
an effigy having a tunic open at the bottom, with tight sleeves from 
which lappets hang down, over the shoulders a tippet, and large 
pointed shoes; an altar-tomb of Richard Onslow, Speaker in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and his wife. 

White Hall, in the Abbey Foregate, built in 1578 by Richard 
Prince, was the last place visited. It has a gatehouse and a good 
example of a pigeon-house. 

Before returning to Church Stretton, the members, together with 
several members of the Shropshire Archeological Association, dined 
at the George Hotel. 

After dinner the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater read a paper on “ The 
Inner Wall of Shrewsbury”, and also exhibited a rubbing of a stone 
at Tomen y Mur, near Festiniog. ‘is 

The evening meeting was held in the Town Hall, Stretton. The 
President gave an account of the day’s excursion, and referring to 
St. Mary’s Church said that when they looked at the church at first, 
it appeared as if the date of it could be clearly seen at once; but 
when they came to look carefully at it, they found it was full of 
puzzles, and in the time they spent in it they were quite unable to 
understand a number of points in regard to the arches. There 
appeared to have been a series of changes at different times. The 
Vicar was good enough to give them his views concerning them. 
Some suppose that the arches dividing the nave from the side-aisles 
had been completely renewed by being underpinned; that new 
arches had been built underneath the other masonry, different to 
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the arches which existed before. That was one theory, and one 
likely to be true, for they knew that the masons and the architects 
of that age were quite as capable of doing such a thing as they are 
at the present time. But there was another view. Might it not be 
that the whole of the masonry had not been touched, and that, 
instead of taking out all the lower parts, they simply cut off the 
outside of the Norman columns, and carved them in such a way as 
to make them look like columns of a later day ? That had been done 
at Winchester, and therefore it was possible it had been done in St. 


_ Mary’s. There were, therefore, two totally different theories to account 


for the results they saw in that interesting church. That would 
give them some idea of the difficulties that might arise when they 
entered and examined a church like St. Mary’s. He often felt, when 
called upon to express an opinion on such matters off-hand, that it 
was impossible to do so. Sometimes, when that was done, a gentle- 
man who lived in the parish, and knew all about it, would jump up 
and say that such and such a view was wrong, as such and such a 
thing had been done. ‘People who lived in the place should tell 
them what had been done, and what they knew, because the mem- 
bers of the Society came to learn, and not to teach. They could 
look at a building, and form their own conclusions respecting it, 
and were at all times ready to give their opinions, and to answer 
any questions they could; but still, as for laying down the law 
positively and absolutely, they did not profess to do it. 

The Rev. J. G. D. La Touche read a paper on Stokesay Castle, 
which appears in the present Number of the Journal. 

Mr. Dyke then read the following short paper on “ Early Hill- 
Ploughing”’: 

“People living near hills must often notice traces of extensive 
ploughings. The marks are not distinct everywhere ; but they come 
out under certain lights, and at certain times of the year, more 
especially during the time of snow-thaws, when they are very visible. 
These ploughings extend all along the hills of the Welsh border, 
and are, I believe, to be seen on all the hills and mountains of Eng- 
land and Wales ; and I know from my own observations that nearly 
all but the most steep and difficult parts of the hills in this neigh- 
bourhood have been ploughed. 

“JT think this work must certainly be older than the feudal sys- 
tem, as the feudal laws have survived to the present day in their 
relations to commons and unenclosed lands, and are totally opposed 
to small subdivisions for agricultural purposes. There appears to 
be a legend that the hills were ploughed at the time the kingdom 
was placed under an interdict during the reign of King John. A 
writer in Chambers’ Book of Days mentions the legend, that in 
order to evade the interdict by which all the cultivated land in the 
kingdom was put under a curse, the people, considering that the 
terms of the interdict applied only to land in cultivation at the 
time the interdict was proclaimed, ploughed the then uncultivated 
land, and thinks that the ploughings are remains of that temporary 
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cultivation. But from the shortness of the time, about six years, 
from the 23 March 1208 to 1214, I am almost certain that, looking 
at the difficulties of such a cultivation, it could not have been done 
then. The writer in Chambers’ Book goes on to say that it is now 
the opinion of antiquaries that the ploaghings are remains of the 
agriculture of the British-Roman period, “for the Romans obtained 
immense quantities of corn from Britain.” I have heard a legend 
in Radnorshire that the ‘ Denes’ (Danes) ploughed the hills; and if 
you ask who the ‘ Denes’ were, you will be told simply that the 
‘Denes’ were red men. There is, perhaps, a germ of truth here, for 
the ‘ Denes’ or other northern hordes may have occupied the low 
lands, and driven the natives to live or starve on the hills, thus 
causing the hills to be ploughed. 

‘“‘Having seen a great deal of hill-land ploughed under recent enclo- 
sure Acts, I submit a few observations as to the ancient mode of cul- 
ture: 1st. The land was not fenced, but divided by margins of turf; 
therefore the sheep, which probably were few in number, must have 
been herded by dogs by day, and folded by night, as is now done, 
I believe, in many of the chalky districts of England and France. 
2ndly. The ploughing was not long continued, as there is but a 
slight displacement of soil on the steepest parts. 3rdly. The sur- 
face was first ‘cerf’d’, or cut in batting, as the small burnt stones 
and ashes attest. I have often seen thin, compact layers of ashes at 
a depth of 5 or 6 inches; thus shewing that it had not been har- 
rowed to that depth, else the ashes would have been mixed with the 
soil. 4thly. It was not much trodden by animals for years after- 
wards, else the contour of the ridges would not have been so well pre- 
served. 5thly. The ploughing was not badly done; it often follows 
the form of the ground in long, sweeping curves. 6thly. I have often 
found the sites of huts with hearths containing ashes. In some 
instances they appear to have been square in form. They are gene- 
rally excavated on the slope of a bank, and the earth thrown out in 
front. These huts were very probably of the same date as the 
tillage. 7thly. The corn grown was rye and oats, as they are the 
only cereals which mature and ripen on the higher hills. No lime 
was used, and the land was exhausted and left to lie. It was not 
laid down with grass-seeds, for the harrowing would have, on light 
land, destroyed the ridges.” 

After a discussion as to the date and character of this primitive 
kind of agriculture, the proceedings were adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 38rp. 


This day’s proceedings commenced with the inspection of the 
parish church, which consists of nave and chancel, with transept, 
and a tower surmounted with a spire rising from the centre. It is 
of various dates from early Norman. It has been restored in a 
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satisfactory manner, except as to the interior walls, from the face of 
which the plaster has been entirely removed, leaving exposed the 
original rubble work which, from the nature of the stone, not ad- 
mitting of even an approximation to courses, has a singularly bad 
effect. In addition to this, the dark colour of the stone gives a 
very gloomy appearance to the building by its making the interior 
unnecessarily dark. This custom of disfiguring the walls of 
churches cannot be too severely condemned, as it has not a single 
advantage to recommend it. It is in direct opposition to the prac- 
tice of our early church builders, who invariably prepared the 
walls so as to admit of ornamental colour, or representations of 
sacred events. Over a small Norman door, now blocked, to the 
west of the north transept, is fixed a rude representation of a nude 
female. It is nearly two feet in length. The hands rest upon the 
hips, while the head has no hair, and appears never to have had 
any. The stone out of which it is carved is oblong, having the 
two ends and one side perfect ; the other side has its edge either 
left rough and untooled, unless this edge has been broken. On 
the whole, it is exceedingly rude in detail and execution. It is the 
work neither of a Roman nor medisval mason. Nothing was ascer- 
tained at the time as to the date of its being placed in its present 
position, or whence it was brought. More than one of the mem- 
bers present thought it connected with a pagan cult. However 
that may be, this curious relic may be as old as the later Roman 
period. Perhaps, on inquiry, something of its history may be 
ascertained. 

The town hall is the modern successor of one of those interesting 
timber buildings, some of which still remain in Shropshire and 
Herefordshire. Fortunately, the Stretton one is given by the late 
Mrs. Stackhouse Acton in her Castles and Old Mansions of Shrop- 
shire. It was not on so grand a scale as others of the kind, but 
quite sufficient for the requirements of the inhabitants. There are 
a few timber houses in the long street that constitutes the town, 
but mostly small and poor. The manor house is an exception, and 
is an excellent specimen of the domestic architecture of the time. 

Stokesay Castle, which was the second part of the day’s excur- 
sion, is unique in more than one respect. It is rather a fortified 
mansion of the thirteenth century than an ordinary castle, although 
a portion of it may be older, and worked into the present struc- 
ture. To enter, however, into the various details of this most 
interesting building is altogether unnecessary, as the Rev. G. D. 
De la Touche, the vicar of the parish, has furnished the admirable 
and exhaustive account which will be found in the present num- 
ber. Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., in his Domestic Architecture of the 
Middle Ages, vol. i, p. 157, has given a richly illustrated notice, 
which he thus concludes, “ Altogether this is one of the most per- 
fect and most interesting thirteenth century buildings which we 
possess, and deserves a much more careful examination of the uses 
of its parts than it has yet received.” 
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One of the curiosities of the building is the staircase built 
against the north wall, “constructed of solid baulks cut through 
diagonally’’, leading to two upper chambers ; and as one of these 
has its original fireplace of the thirteenth century, the wooden 
staircase is probably of the same century. Mr. Parker calls this 
part of the building the North Solar; but, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, it can hardly be so termed. The proper 
solar is at the opposite end, which, although it has undergone 
alteration ata later period, yet retains the usual arrangements to 
allow its occupants to watch the proceedings of those in the hall 
below. The chimney has its fine carved mantel-piece of the first part 
of the seventeenth century, so that the original chimney has been 
removed. If the original chimney was accompanied, as in the 
northern chamber, by a recess, it was probably removed at the time 
of the alteration. A view of it is given in Mr. Parker’s notice. 
What its use was is not certain. It may have held a small lamp. 
It is of the same date as the chimney. In the same room in the 
north tower is a glazed case, containing certain relics found at dif- 
ferent periods, of no particular interest in themselves, with the ex- 
ception of the curious hammer-shaped stone, of which divers ex- 
planations have been suggested. An engraving of it is given in the 
present volume, p. 248. 

The Elizabethan gateway, with its elaborate oak carving, and 
which is given at p. 60 of Mrs. Acton’s book, is one of the most 
picturesque gateways remaining. 

There are in Merionethshire, at Glyn, near Harlech, and Corsy- 
gedol, near Barmouth, gateways of a similar character as to arrange- 
ments, but not material, being built of stone. The one at Glyn 
has, besides apartments on each side of the entrance, other offices 
attached. An engraving of the Corsygedol gateway is given in the 
Antiquarian Topographical Cabinet, from a drawing of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare. 

The late Mrs. Stackhouse Acton has given in her Castles and 
Old Mansions of Shropshire views of the rich Elizabethan mantelpiece 
in the south chamber or solar. 

The hill-camp at Norton was, according to the programme, to be 
visited ; but, even had time permitted the ascent, it would have 
been found hardly worth the labour, as the ground is so densely 
wooded that a satisfactory examination of it would be very difficult. 
It has all the appearance of an ordinary hill camp, probably Bri- 
tish, but used in later times by their successors. The excursionists, 
therefore, proceeded to Ludlow, once the stronghold and head- 
quarters of the Lords Marcher. From its commanding situation it 
must have been taken advantage of as a defensive position long 
before Norman times; but whatever the earlier works were, they were 
swept away for muck more important buildings. The Castle stands 
on‘an eminence at the junction of the Teme and the Corve, occu- 
pying the north-west angle of the town, and, from the steepness of 
the slope, looking towards the country, and the height and strength 
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of the tower and connecting curtains on that side, it must have 
been impregnable before artillery was in fashion. The greater 
portion of the building, except the round church, is of the four- 
teenth century, with some later work. The church, which has a 
circular nave, had a small rectangular chancel, the lines of which 
are still evident. 

Henry II, about 1176, gave the Castle and the vale below to 
Fulk Fitz-Warine, whose son Soccas built the church in the latter 
part of the twelfth century. It has changed hands many times 
from forfeitures and other causes, and is now the property of Earl 
Powis. When the office of Lord Marcher was abolished in the reign 
of William and Mary, the Castle was emptied of its contents by 
the inhabitants. In 1774, when Buck’s Antiquities was published, 
many of the royal apartments were entire. Some of the panels 
bearing the arms of the Lord Presidents were converted into wain- 
scoting for a public-house. For further particulars of the Castle 
and town reference may be made to the published accounts of 
them. 

The church of St. Lawrence, the only one in the town, is one of 
the grandest of our parish churches, and is kept in order suitable 
to the building. It is a cross church of noble proportions, and, 
though it possessed a chantry of ten priests, yet it was not a col- 
legiate church, its expenses being borne by the wealthy Guild of 
St. John. The lofty east window, with its effective painted glass, 
representing the legend of St. Lawrence, is deservedly admired. 
The stalls, with their miserere seats, formerly disfigured with 
yellow paint, are remarkably perfect. The execution of the carving 
of the under part of the seats is generally very good. The ecclesi- 
astic warming his toes at a fire flanked by two flitches of bacon, is 
nearly identical with one in Worcester Cathedral, which is of the 
fourteenth century. The church was commenced in the time of 
Henry VII, when the Lord President and his Court were much at 
Ludlow, so that it is probable that at this time the Guild of St. John 
reckoned among its numbers the neighbouring nobility and gentry. 
The whole of the roof is of oak, embellished with carving. The 
town had formerly seven gates, only one of which remains, at the 
bottom of Broad Street. 

A conspicuous ornament in the town is the Feathers Hotel, a 
grand specimen of a timbered house; the interior, also, has some 
carved work of superior execution. The Bull Inn, which is nearly 
opposite, has some good panelling in its principal room, but which 
seems to have been brought from some other building—probably 
the Castle. Mr. Penson, the Local Secretary, hospitably enter- 
tained a large number of the officers and principal members of the 
Society. There was no evening meeting. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 4rz. 


A large party started at the appointed hour, and, passing through 
Hope Bowdler and Rusbury, where are the remains of a small 
Roman camp on the Roman road called “ The Devil’s Causeway”, 
arrived about noon at Wenlock. Here, under the guidance of the 
Mayor (T. H. Tharsfield, Esq.), the first place visited was the 
Museum, where are preserved several deeds connected with the 
Monastery, a chalice, paten, and bell, found among the ruins of the 
Priory. 

In the Guildhall, an interesting timber structure of the Jacobean 
period, supported by an open pillared corridor, the members were 
shown the borough stocks on wheels; a book containing the Cor- 
poration records, dated 1495; the original charter of the borough 
granted by Edward IV, with the seal, in good state of preservation; 
a grant of fairs, date 1620; and other documents. 

The parishchurch consists of a chancel and nave, with south aisles. 
The pointed arch between the chancel and its aisle cuts through a 
Norman arch, now filled up. The east window is Perpendicular, 
of five lights, double transomed, and is flanked on each side by 
canopied niches. On the north side of chancel is an aumbry; on 
the south a piscina and sedilia. The nave of five bays has round 
pillars, with plain moulded capitals and pointed arches. In its 
south-western corner is a round-headed doorway. Above the porch 
is a room with fire-place, several aumbries, a blocked squint into 
church, and an ogee piscina or drain in the east wall; apparently 
there have been two storeys. A fine recessed Norman door, above 
which is a good Norman window, opens from the church into the 
base of tower, a later addition. 

Adjoining the church are the ruins of the Cluniac Priory of S. Mil- 
burgha, founded by Roger de Montgomery about 1080. 

The southern side of west front is tolerably perfect, showing the 
lateral shaft of the great west window. Bases of five shafts, door 
jamb, and broken arches, point to a grand portal of six orders. A 
large window of two lights, with a circle in the head, is on the tri- 
forium level; below it is a round-headed window. The nave con- 
sisted of a tall arcade, with shafted octagonal pillars; a triforium, 
containing couplets with nook shafts, divided by a central group ; 
and a clerestory of similar design, but smaller dimensions. Only 
four pillars of the south arcade remain perfect. Attached to them 
are low massive columns with enormous bases and broad pointed 
arches below the original arcade, supporting a plain groined roof, 
above which, on a level with the triforium, is an apartment lighted 
by the window mentioned in the west front, and two similar ones 
on the south side. This room communicated with the cloisters. 
The south aisle for three bays beneath this room has quadripartite 
vaulting. 
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The whole south wing of transept remains. The front shows a 
gable — with a lancet over a triplet. Three arches, the middle 


one blind, occupy the triforium, and below them are two pointed 
arches. On the west and east sides, the triforium consists of coup- 
lets contracted in the southernmost bays. The clerestory has 
single lights with a continuous label. Square-headed oblong loops 
on the exterior also open into the wall passages. At the north- 
west corner is a slit communicating with the Tresaunt. The east 
side has an arcade of three pointed arches springing from clustered 
shafts, which opened into so many chapels. 

The presbytery retains the bases of three Norman pillars on the 
south and two on the north side; one bay distant from the eastern 
chapels of south wing of transept are to be seen the foundations of 
an octagonal building. 

The chapter house, now roofless, is oblong. The entrance to it 
was by a rich circular-headed doorway, on each side of which is 
@ window, all similarly ornamented with chevron moulding. The 
north and south walls are still tolerably perfect; about three feet 
‘from the floor, in each of these, is a chevroned string course, 
from which rise two clusters of six small round shafts, which divide 
the space into three bays, and have carved capitals. In each bay 
are five small circular arches resting on columns consisting of three 
shafts, above which, up to the groins of the roof, the space is 
covered by two rows of intersecting arches, each springing from the 
intersecting points of the arches beneath them, with diagonal ma- 
sonry in the spandrils. In the south-east corner is a square-headed 
recess or door, on the capstone of which is a mask between two 
lizards, having heads at both ends. 

The remains of the refectory, once vaulted in seven spans, consist 
of the doorway from the cloister, a few fragments of vaulting shafts, 
and two round-headed aumbries. 

In the cloister garth, two years ago, were discovered the re- 
mains of a circular ? built of small stones, with two tablets 
inserted. 1. The miraculous draught of fishes; 2. Figures of SS. 
Matthew and John. At a short distance to the south of the refec- 
tory is a two-storeyed building, retaining some doors, square- 
headed windows, and, in what is now an outside wall, two corbels 
above a large pointed arch, enclosing two low-shouldered arches. 

The Prior’s residence is an interesting specimen of fifteenth cen- 
tury domestic architecture, and appears to have occupied the eastern 
side of a quadrangular court, of which one side only remains per- 
fect. It has a cloister extending the whole length, and communi- 
cating with the rooms on either floor. This cloister is divided into 
compartments by large buttresses at regular intervals, and these 
again are subdivided into two compartments by smaller buttresses, 
the space between being filled in by trefoiled couplets with tran- 
soms ; the space below the transom is filled in solid. The arrange- 
ment is the same for the lower story. A similar cloister appears to 
have extended along the other sides of the court, but to have been 
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only of one storey. The communication from one cloister to the other 
is by a narrow stone staircase at the north end. Here also, on the 
ground floor, is a room in which is a recess, lighted by a triplet- 
trefoiled window, containing an altar and a water-drain, divided 
from the room by an arch of singular form. Upon the altar, at pre- 
sent, there is a stone lectern. The Prior’s Refectory is in the upper 
story, and is lighted by four windows of two lights. To the south 
of this room is another of the same dimensions, with a water-drain 
and garderobe. The eastern side has long, narrow, acutely pointed, 
triangular-headed windows divided by a single mullion, and double 
transomed. 

At right angles to the Prior’s Lodge, forming the north side of 
court, is a large building, two stories high, with a Norman door and 
a range of six round-headed lancets. The ground-floor of it, now 
used as an entrance-hall, contains a stone effigy with Lombardic 
letters, and several tiles with armorial bearings. 

Quite recently the foundations of the large northern entrance to 
the nave of Priory Church have been discovered by the owner, Mr. 
Milnes-Gaskell, who takes admirable care of the ruins. 

The Cistercian Abbey of Buildwas, founded in 1135 by Roger de 
Clinton, Bishop of Chester, was next visited. The church was cruci- 
form, with a massive central tower. On each side of nave are seven 
pillars, massive, round with the exception of the two eastern ones, 
which are adapted to receive the choir-stalls. The capitals, of the 
cushion type, are square with indented angles. The arches are 
Pointed, with plain orders. In each wing of transept are two 
chapels, entered under a Pointed arch; they have groins with dia- 
gonal ribs springing from corbels in the angles. Each chapel has a 
plain Norman window. The south wing had, jutting from its eastern 
angle, a stone staircase ; westward of this a fine doorway. In the 
north wall of north wing, on the west side, is a door about 8 feet 
above the pavement ; on the east side, the doorway of the passage 
to the sacristy. The basement of the northern bay of the transept 
is entered by steps from the cloister; the sacristy, between the 
northern wing of transept and the chapter-house, entered from 
under a segmental arch, is vaulted and groined in two bays. The 
chapter-house, in which are preserved several sculptured tomb- 
stones, is oblong, and has a groined roof. The whole range to the 
north of the transept formed the substructure of the dormitory. 
Along the upper line of the wall may be seen the remains of the 
windows. Still further northward are the remains of a building 
divided north and south into three bays, and east and west into two 
bays, which formed the west side of.a court, on the east of which 
stands the Abbot’s Lodge.: In a building now used as a coach- 
house is an aumbry, under a semicircular stone covered with carved 
work. 

The members next proceeded to Acton Burnell. The Castle, a 
building of the latter part of the thirteenth century, the mould- 
ings of the windows being of the Decorated style, was built by 
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Sir Robert Burnell, some time tutor to Edward I, and by him made 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, where the remains of his fine hall are 
to be seen. In shape it is a parallelogram, having a small square 
tower at each angle. In the west wall are some small square win- 
dows, and on the north side are three large transomed windows. 

Only the gables are left of the old Parliament House where the 
‘‘ Statutum de Mercatoribus” was passed. 

The chancel of the parish church has Decorated windows on the 
north and south sides, a double piscina on the south, and the remains 
of what may have been a squint on the north. The font is octa- 
gonal, of the fourteenth century. In the north wing of transept 
is a brass representing “ Nicholas Burnell, Miles, Dominus de Hol- 
got”, who having married the heiress of the Burnells, and assumed 
their name, died in 1885. Another tomb bears the effigies of Richard 
Lee and his wife, whose daughter married Sir Edward Smythe, 
temp. Charles II, and so conveyed the property to the family which 
still owns it. 

In the evening a meeting of members was held, at which the 
officers of the Society were re-elected, and Llanrwst was chosen as 
the place of Meeting for 1882. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST dra. 


The members went by rail to Shrewsbury and thence to Haugh- 
mond Abbey. Only a fragment of the south-west portion of the 
church has been preserved, containing a round-headed doorway of 
three orders, enriched with foliage and diamond ornament ; be- 
tween the shafts are canopied figures. The west wall of cloister 
crenellated is complete, and, in its south end, there is a lavatory 
formed of two large arches of two orders. On the south of the 
cloister are the remains of the refectory ; in its western wall is the 
lower part of a Perpendicular window of five lights. A consider- 
able portion of the chapter house survives. The doorway, flanked 
by arches on either side, is of three orders, richly moulded and 
adorned with flat four-leaved ornament. In the jambs of the 
arches are fourteenth century additions. After the dissolution an 
apse was added on its eastern side. The ribbed oak ceiling is 
solid and massive. To the south of the refectory are the remains 
of two large buildings at right angles to each other. In the one 
running north and south, are a large bay window in two tiers, 
several square-headed windows, and a fireplace. The other build- 
ing was probably the hall ; in one of the corners is a newel stair- 
case, and, on the north side, is a very large fireplace, and, on the 
south side, are three transomed windows of two lights, trefoiled in 
the head. 

The members then drove to Wroxeter, where the remains of the 
Roman station have been excavated to the extent of two acres, 
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originally in 1859, by the late Thomas Wright and Dr. Henry 
Johnson, who published the result of their labours in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis of 1859, accompanied with many illustrations. At a 
subsequent period the work was continued by the Society of Shrop- 
shire Antiquaries. The only part of the original city above ground 
is called the “Old Wall’, although, strictly speaking, it is not a 
wall, but the remains of a building. The inner face shows the 
springings of the barrel-roofs of the rooms adjoining it. South of 
this wall are courts and hypocausts, in one of which were found 
three human skeletons; one that of a very old man, to judge 
from the character of the skull, the other two are thought to be 
those of females; but the remarkable circumstance was a heap of 
small Roman coins which had evidently been contained in a small 
wooden box, traces of which were found with them. These per- 
sons, at the time of the capture of the city, seem to have retreated 
to the hypocaust, where they were either suffocated or cut off 
by the falling in of the ruins when the house was burnt. The 
coins were 132 in number, twelve of which were either illegible, 
or rude copies of some of those found. They ranged from Tetri- 
cus to Valens, and were of the ordinary types, with the excep- 
tion of a plated denarius of Julian. Other parts have been exca- 
vated, anda large quantity of fibule, pottery and glass, removed to 
the Museum at Shrewsbury. 

Wroxeter Church is Norman, with later alterations, and contains 
several altar tombs with effigies. A floriated coffin-lid forms the 
sill of the vestry door, and in the sonth wall is inserted a Saxon 
tombstone. At the chnrch gate are two Roman pillars, and in a 
garden adjoining the churchyard are some Saxon remains from the 
former church. 

Atcham Church was next visited. In the north wall has been 
inserted a stone from Uriconium, which is here represented on one 
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and a half inch scale. The letters are clear enough, but not so the 
meaniug. On the opposite side of the church, lying on the ground 
under the wall, is part of an early stone, which may be as old as 
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the ninth century. It might be thought desirable that it should find 
a secure resting place in the church. The cuts here given will be 
recognised as the work of the Society’s draftsman. 





Scale, one inch and a half. 


The Shrewsbury Museum, to which the antiquities found at 
Wroxeter have been removed, was the last place visited. 

At the evening meeting, the President called upon Mr. R. W. 
Banks to read his paper on “ Herefordshire and its Borders in 
Saxon Times”, which will appear in a future number of the Society’s 
Journal. 

The Rev. E. L. Barnwell proposed, and Mr. H. W. Lloyd 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the Local Committee, and especially 
to Mr. R. A. Benson the Chairman, and Mr. R. Wilding the 
Secretary. 

It was proposed by the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, and seconded by 
the Rev. Prebendary Davies, that the thanks of the Society be 
given to the Rev. W. A. Leighton for his kind assistance to the 
Society during the present Meeting. 
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*,,* Since the printing of the Report of the Church Stretton Meet- 
ing, it has been discovered that the missing transcript of Peter 
Roberts’ Diary was left by the late Mr. Breese at the Society’s 
printer’s office in London. The printing of this very interesting 
record of family histories, especially in the counties of Flint and 
Denbigh, will commence as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers 
have given their names to the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, Melksham, or 
to the Rev. Canon Thomas, Meifod. Price to subscribers, 6s. 6d. 
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important additions to the original edition. 
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